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THE CHURCH IN THE NEWS .... .» 
————_——_ 


$500,000 for hungry children 

A new effort to save thousands of 
European children from starvation this 
winter will be made by Lutheran World 
Action. From October until next spring, 
a child-feeding program will be under- 
taken in countries where need is great- 
est: Czechoslovakia, Finland, Germany, 
Hungary, Poland. 

Two-thirds of a $500,000 fund will be 
allotted from the Lutheran World 
Action $10,000,000 now being collected, 
it was decided by the American Sec- 
tion of the Lutheran World Federation 
meeting in Chicago Sept. 20. Balance 
of the fund will come from the Missouri 
Synod. 

Dr. S. C. Michelfelder will administer 
the fund, in co-ordination with the re- 
lief program of the World Council of 
Churches. Food will be bought in Den- 
mark, Sweden, and elsewhere, and dis- 
tributed to the children through church 
organizations in the various countries. 


The innocent must pay 

“An awful punishment is meted out 
to those most innocent during past 
times: namely, the German children.” 
This statement was received from Dean 
Heinrich Gruber, in charge of Prot- 
estant affairs in Berlin. 

“The innocent have always to bear 
the consequences of wrongs committed 
by others,” he says. A third of the chil- 
dren in Berlin have _ tuberculosis. 
“Should an influenza epidemic break 
out this winter, all Berlin children are 
doomed,” says the Dean. 

Children suffer continually from 
hunger in industrialized parts of Ger- 
many and especially in Berlin. “No 
child can be satisfied with the food 
rations delivered to him.” The war 
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years had already left its mark on tl 
he explains. “During the last two y 
of the war, the Berlin children scar 
knew a quiet night. They were c 
torn from their beds in order to - 
full of anguish to the cold cellars 
shelters. Their nervous systems \ 
shattered, their minds burdened » 
ghastly impressions. Now these s 
children have to face another wi 
without fuel, without shoes, in enti 
dilapidated lodgings.” 

Dean Gruber’s report, writter 
English, was given to Col. Frank 
Brown upon his arrival in Berli 
mid-September as Lutheran repres 
ative on the cRALOG committee. 


Is civilization dead? 

Civilization may have comm 
suicide with World War II, says 
Franklin Clark Fry. “After World 
I,” he told 3,500 people jammed int« 
high school stadium at Lansford, 
Sept. 1, “many predicted that one 1 
world war would end civilization. 
you sure that it hasn’t?” 

Much of Europe looks to Americ 
help. But America must put its 
house in order. It must “enrich its’! 
through Christianity. | 

First, it must let Christianity | 
vide security. The war “was let | 
on the world due to the feeling 
security,” he said, At present in Aj 
ica the battle of security has narr} 
down to those “who employ and | 
who are employed.” 

The only middle influence is C 
tianity. “There is one place on 
where men must face each oth) 
men and where they must treat 
other as brothers. If that fails, 
help America.” 


The Lu 


sili}! VERSION of our Lord's last supper with His disciples has been cast in concrete by an 
yes} ined artist, Felix Lucero, in Tucson, Arizona. The group stands on the banks of the Santa 
Religious Service photo 


' River. 


jae second enrichment America can 
1s through Christianity is the “stim- 
yj). to bring out the good in man. 
td fing at the theory that all mankind 
al ivided into the good and the bad, 
ott Fry said that each individual is 
ded into two distinct good and evil 
sons. The church can stimulate the 
d. 
hird enrichment possible from 
‘istianity is “the perspective of in- 

igence.” 
| hristianity insists on seeing life full 
. complete, the churchman pointed 
. It refuses to ignore what it does 
like. It recognizes that easy deci- 
jiS made to attain immediate com- 
’s may lead to ills in the more dis- 

t future. 
49 Europe, he said, intelligent per- 
_| ctive has been shattered. The peo- 
| “are poisoned, fomenting with bit- 
4| ess. The ideas of the conquerors, 
_}as that came from the fumes of hell, 
ve become the ideas of the con- 
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quered.” Only Christianity offers the 
“perspective of mercy, the wisdom to 
forgive and rebuild civilization in the 
name of God.” 


Chinese Christian general 

General Feng Yu-hsiang, one of 
China’s foremost converts to Lutheran- 
ism, arrived in the U.S. on Sept. 14 to 
fulfill a special mission for the Chinese 
National Government. 

More than 20 years ago, the bravery 
of a Protestant missionary when cap- 
tured by bandits so impressed General 
Feng that he embraced Christianity. He 
did not affiliate with any denomination, 
however, until he joined the Lutheran 
Church last year. On Christmas, 1945, 
he confessed the Lutheran faith and 
became a member of the Chungking 
congregation at a service in the Lu- 
theran Service Center. 

General Feng is vice minister of the 
National Military Council. While in the 
United States he will study American 
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methods of water conservation. Dr. 
Daniel Nelson, relief director in China 
for the American Section of the Lu- 
theran World Federation, hopes that 
General Feng may be available for a 
series of speaking engagements in Lu- 
theran churches. 

Dr. Nelson met General Feng early 
in 1944 when he arrived in Chungking 
to assume his duties for the Lutheran 
World Federation. One of his first tasks 
was to locate the Rev. Chu Hao-jan, 
pastor of the Lutheran congregation in 
the Chinese capital. He found him re- 
siding with General Feng in a near-by 
village. Pastor Chu and the general are 
friends of many years standing. 

When the Lutheran Service Center 
was opened in Chungking, General 
Feng was a frequent visitor. This led 
Dr. Nelson and Pastor Chu to suggest 
that he join the Lutheran Church. 


Bachmann to World Council post 

Soon going to Germany as a repre- 
sentative of the World Council of 
Churches is Prof. E. Theodore Bach- 
mann of the Chicago Lutheran The- 
ological Seminary. He has a one-year 
leave of absence from his school. 

To visit the churches, administer re- 
lief, and aid in re-establishing normal 
church life will be the purpose of Prof. 
Bachmann’s journey. He will be ac- 
credited to the American and British 
zones immediately, and elsewhere in 
Germany at an early date, it is ex- 
pected. 


Carrying on for Cavert 

Successor to Dr. Samuel M. Cavert 
as Protestant liaison officer between the 
German churches and the American 
Army of Occupation will be Dr. Julius 
Bodensieck, it is expected. 

Dr. Cavert, general secretary of the 
Federal Council of Churches, went to 
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Germany on July 6 for temporary serv 
ice as liaison officer. A Roman Cath 
olic and a Jewish representative ha 
also been accepted by the army f 
serve as interpreters of the problem 
of the churches. The Cavert period 
service ended early in September. 
lief supplies from the U.S. are reachi 
Germany in increasing quantity, he 
ported upon his return to this countr 
Supplies are received with “almo 
pathetic gratitude.” Nevertheless, cor 
ditions this winter will be worse 
ever before, he predicts. 
Appointment of Dr. Bodensieck w 
scheduled for Sept. 26. He left for Ge 
many on July 15 as a representative | 
the Lutherans of America. He is pre 
ident of the Wartburg Theologic 
Seminary in Dubuque, Iowa. 
Dr. Clifford Nelson, Lutheran repr} 
sentative for European countries o 
than Germany, has agreed to remain 
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overseas service for the duration of 
emergency. He will resign from paste! 
ate at Gloria Dei Church, St. Pai 
Minn. 
ULC to vote on Common Hymnal 

United Lutherans may continue 
sing well over half the hymns in th 
Common Service Book if they decide 
Cleveland to accept the proposed ni 
Common Hymnal. This book, prepar}. 
by a joint commission from four Ame? 
ican Lutheran bodies, will contain © 
of the 578 hymns in the CSB. 

The new collection retains 294 hyn: 
now in the Augustana Synod hymr! 
275 in the Evangelical Lutheran Chu» 
(Norwegian) hymnal, and 246 in 
American Lutheran Church hymnal. 

Already the Augustana Synod af) 
the United Evangelical Church (Di 
ish) have approved the report of © 
commission. Both the ULC and 
American Lutheran Church will te? 
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on during the month of October. 

t is inevitable in a project of this 
dB ire,’ members of the Augustana 
od were told, “that all of the church 
Ges concerned must be willing to 
mM e concessions and sacrifices. On the 
ir hand, whatever hymns may be 

‘ed will be more than compensated 

by hymns from other sources.” 


IS NOW READY, says Cleveland Con- 


Ernest P. Scott, committee 


| ‘ion committee. 
‘man, holds 
or Claudius E. Jensen. 


last-minute conference with 


“ONVENTION OF THE UNITED 
#HERAN CHURCH IN AMERICA 


sic Hall of the Cleveland Auditorium, 
» East 6th and Lakeside Streets 
CONDENSED PROGRAM 
#5. 10 A.M. The Holy Communion 
yon by Dr. Walton H. Greever 
)M. Devotions at beginning of each ses- 
2n conducted by Convention Chaplain, Dr. 
D. Brown. Formal Opening. Organization 
Convention. Report of President. Election 
President. Report of Secretary. Election 
Secretary. Report of Treasurer. Election 
! Committee on Nominations. 
J2port of Executive Board. 
P.M. Committee of Reference and Coun- 
| |. Joint Report, Executive Board and Board 
* Pensions, Supplemental Pension Plan. Ex- 
cutive Board Report, continued 
T. 6. 4 P.M. Mass Meeting. Addresses by 
rs. S. C. Michelfelder, Franklin Clark Fry 
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Treasurer. 


OCT. 7. 8.45 A.M. Memorials from Synods. 
Board of Pensions and Relief 

2 P.M. Minutes. Reference 
Board of American Missions. 
Church Architecture 

7.45 P.M. Reference and Counsel. 
on Army and Navy Work. Presentation of 
Medals to Chaplains. Address. Brigadier 
General Luther H. Miller, Chief of Chap- 
lains, U.S. Army. Advisory Committee, 
American Bible Society. Lutheran Laymen's 
Radio Committee : 

OCT. 8. 9.45 A.M. Memorial Service, Ne- 
crology Report. Board of Foreign Missions. 
Committee on Conduct of Elections. Com- 
mon Service Book Committee 

2 P.M. Minutes, Reference and Counsel. Board 
of Education. Board of Deaconess Work 

7 P.M. Hollenden Hotel. Dinner, Lutheran 
Laymen's Movement. Address, Dr. Oscar F. 
Blackwelder 

OCT. 9. 8.45 A.M.. Board of Social Missions. 
Parish and Church School Board. Committee 
on Church Statistics 

2 P.M. Minutes. Reference and Counsel. Board 
of Publication. Committee on Church Pa- 
pers. Commission of Adjudication 

7.45 P.M. Reference and Counsel. 
Laymen's Movement for Stewardship. Com- 
mission to Federal Council of Churches. 
Committee on President's Report 

OCT. 10. 8.45 A.M. Women's Missionary So- 
ciety. Luther League of America. The 
Brotherhood. Place of next convention 

2 P.M. Minutes. Reference and Counsel. In- 
vestment Commission. Committee on Church 
Music. Committee on Tenure of Office 

7.45 P.M. (Tentative. Program for afternoon 
of Oct. || may be taken up at this session.) 

OCT. I. 8.45 A.M. Reference and Counsel. 
Committee on Plenary Convention. Commis- 
sion on Relations to American Lutheran 
Church Bodies. Commissioners to the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council. American Section 


and Counsel. 
Committee on 


Committee 


Lutheran 


of Executive Committee, Lutheran World 
Convention 

2 P.M. Minutes, Reference and Counsel. Per- 
sonnel Office, Publicity. German Interests. 


Transportation. Archivist. Leave of Absence. 


Church Book and _Lit- 
Formal closing. 


Historical Society. 
erature Society. Minutes. 


ULC gains least 

Of six church organizations compris- 
ing 90 per cent of Lutherans of Amer- 
ica, United Lutherans had the lowest 
percentage in membership increase last 
year. 

The six made a gain of 118,109 in 
baptized membership. A dozen smaller 
Lutheran organizations averaged no 
gain. Highest percentage of increase, 
4.8, was in the Augustana Synod. Here 
are the figures as reported by the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council: 

Gain Percent 


AUS UStan ae acencate 19,791 48 
Evangelical Lutheran ........ 27,405 45 
United Evangelical .............. 2.8 
American Lutheran . 2.7 
Missouri Synod ....... 2.0 
United Lutheran ........0......... 13 


Hospital chaplains 

The U.S. Veterans Administration 
now has 208 full-time chaplains serving 
in 109 hospitals, reported the Rev. Carl 
Plack to the welfare division of the 
National Lutheran Council at the Sept. 
18 meeting. Thirty of the chaplains are 
Lutheran. It is estimated that 12 per 
cent of the patients are from Lutheran 
churches. 

More than a hundred Lutheran pas- 
tors have been appointed for part-time 
ministry to Lutheran patients in the 
veterans’ hospitals. 

An appeal for the names of veterans 
and service personnel in the govern- 
ment hospitals is made by Pastor Plack. 
“We know there are many more Lu- 
theran patients in these institutions than 
have been reported to us,” he says. 
Names should be sent to Pastor Plack 
at 1057 Sixth Avenue, Huntington 1, 
W. Va. 


Public relations 
A radio consultant for the Division of 
Public Relations of the National Lu- 
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theran Council, Dr. Clayton Peterso 
was selected at a meeting of the div 
sion on Sept. 18. He will have heac 
quarters in Madison, Wis., and w. 
have charge of the March of Faith pr 
gram now distributed by the Count 
to 50 stations in 18 states. 

Washington, D. C., will have a re] 
resentative of the Lutheran public r 
lations division it was decided. He 
the Rev. Robert E. Van Deusen, d 
rector of the Lutheran Service Cent 
in Washington. He will give part-tin 
to the new work. 

Branch office of the news bureau | 
the National Lutheran Council will | 
opened in Minneapolis, in charge 
Albert Anderson. He is now at 4 
University of Minnesota school of jou 
nalism. Other offices in America ar 
Europe will be opened. 


Publicity 

If there is a new paper shortage bi 
fure long, a probable reason will | 
that newspapers gave so much space 
the Episcopal convention last mont 
Seldom in recent years has any chur 
event been covered so thoroughly. 

The convention was a front-pa 
story in hundreds of newspapers for 
days. Papers as far from PhiladelpF 
as Minneapolis, Kansas City, and Nas 
ville sent special reporters to cover t 
story. Time, Newsweek, as well as t 
church papers had correspondents 
the sessions. Press associations gai 
full coverage; the AP filling from 1,2 
to 1,500 words a night. 

Three reasons :(1) the Episcoy 
Church has unusual national prestiy 
(2) there were some interesting qué 
tions debated at the convention—me 
ger with Presbyterians, remarriage 
divorced persons; (3) the Rev. John - 
Irwin, press relations representative 
the Episcopal Church. He knows 
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‘iness, which he has been conducting 
‘his church during 23 years. 

fr. Irwin said the 1946 convention 
better coverage than previously be- 
se newspapers seem to be more in- 
}ssted in religion, and assign more 
npetent reporters to church news 
1 formerly. 


Jholics protest transportation ban 
ith angry parents for leaders and 
-erican flags for posters, 60 children 
‘n St. Patrick’s Parochial School, 
‘nett Square, Pa., marched upon the 
il public school. They were pro- 
ing an order banning them from 
lic school buses. 

1 1932 the Kennett Square school 
‘horities agreed to transport Catholic 
(dren. St. Patrick’s School was deep 
debt and unable to continue its own 
8 service. 

The practice continued until Sep- 
aber 1945. Then the school board 
sided to call a halt. Because of war- 
.e difficulty for the Catholics to se- 
*e buses, however, the board let the 
ue lapse. But in February the de- 
ion was revived and it was an- 
anced that the service would stop at 
‘end of June. 

Such transportation, the school board 
intained, was illegal. Pennsylvania 
vy provides that no public funds are 
be used for sectarian or religious 
rposes. The board’s more practical 
ison for action was that their buses 
re overcrowded. 

3ut the Catholics did not like the 
ing. Calling it “pure bigotry,” 
ther Michael A. Crane, rector of St. 
trick’s, argued: “There is no such 
ng as a public school bus, because 
tholics as well as others, pay school 
es.” 

teplied E. W. Rupert, principal of the 
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public school: “There is no religious 
issue. If we carry parochial school stu- 
dents, then Friends’ schools, Episco- 
pal schools, and private schools have 
the right to ask that we do the same.” 


Nuns in public school 

Public school opened in Selfridge, 
N. D., this fall minus five nuns who 
had been teaching there since 1943. The 
Benedictine Order, which had sup- 
plied the sisters, decided to stop fur- 
nishing them “because of unfavorable 
nationwide publicity.” 

Selfridge parents complained last 
spring that the nuns were giving re- 
ligious instruction during school hours. 
The school principal, a Catholic priest, 
replied that the instruction was offered 
on a voluntary basis after school had 
been dismissed. Investigation proved 
that school had been dismissed ahead of 
time, and then pupils had remained to 
receive the training. 

According to state records, 75 Cath- 
olic sisters taught in 17 public schools 
in nine North Dakota counties last year. 
A movement to stop the hiring of nuns 
has been gaining momentum. 


"Tree in Brooklyn" tops Bible 

More Americans have read “A Tree 
Grows in Brooklyn” during the past 
year than have read the Bible. A re- 
cent survey made by Dr. Henry G. 
Link’s “psychological barometer” re- 
vealed that only 3 per cent of.the 4,000 
people interviewed had read the Bible 
as their last book. Four per cent had 
read Betty Smith’s novel. 

“While it is true,” said Dr. Link, 
“that the Bible, in long-term extent of 
sales, remains a best seller, 97 per cent 
of the persons interviewed either had 
read no book within the past year or 
mentioned a book other than the Bible 
as the last one read.” 


WORLD NEWS NOTES 


Inflation 

BEFORE THE Hungarian pengo rock- 
eted to its peak and exploded into in- 
finity, it had already been abandoned 
in the everyday world of Hungarian 
labor and industry. Inasmuch as it was 
impossible to avoid breaking the law 
which prescribed a death penalty for 
all kinds of traffic in dollar-pengo trad- 
ing, business firms and factory owners 
devised a plan of paying “calory 
wages.” 

In this way workers became very 
realistically “breadwinners,’ for they 
were enabled to carry home every few 
days “a supply of white flour, cooking 
oil, fats, eggs, potatoes or onions.” The 
employers had the headache of collect- 
ing the food for this distribution. Out- 
side of the business centers, the gen- 
eral public substituted the system of 
barter. Food was purchased by ex- 
change for clothing, furniture, silver- 
ware, even for matches, saccharin and 
sewing cotton, instead of for strato- 
sphere money. And this is the richest 
granary and fruit producing country of 
the Danube basin! 


Control 

Waite Yucostavia keeps up its pro- 
tests against Italy, and for its posses- 
sion of Trieste, it is quietly arranging 
to assume control in the event of a 
plebiscite in that city later on. If Trieste 
is internationalized, Yugoslavia is pre- 
paring to run it by buying up at the 
present time at exorbitant prices all the 
real estate available. 

Russia is busy with a similar project. 
Armenians are being moved by many 
thousands from the Lebanon area, 
Romania, and other places where Rus- 
sian authority reaches, and are being 
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settled in Armenian territory near 
region Russia wants to force Turker 
to give up. When the time comes fo 
action these resettled people are ex. 
pected to prove Russia’s contention, an 
provide manpower for the operation. 


Citizenship 

THE U.S. GOVERNMENT is getting rea 
to put pressure on naturalized Amer 
ican citizens who have been staying o' 
of the country for extended peri 
The intention is that these privileg 
persons must show a proper resp 
and appreciation for their citizenshi: 
Those who are away from home 
present, and have been absent for 
long time, must return to the U.S. be 
fore October, or lose their status 
citizens. 

There are hundreds whose names ai 
on this list. The Nationality Act of 19¢ 
specifically states that naturalized 
sons who return to their native cour 
tries, and stay for a period of thr) 
years or longer, will automatically lo 
their citizenship. During the war 
act was suspended for various reaso 
but became effective again at the bi 
ginning of October. | 


Coal 

BRITAIN’S GOVERNMENT is encounte’ 
ing road-blocks in its nationalizati 
program. The authorities are concey 
trating at present on the nationaliz: 
tion of the coal industry, though this 
meeting with unexpected difficulti 
Since coal is considered basic for # 
the other industries, success or fail 
in this may be taken as the measure 
future governmental action. 

In the meantime, the “Big Fow 
railroads have piled up a tremendo# 
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e against governmental control 
»ong their thousands of stockholders, 
‘1 the executives of the British steel 
ustry refuse to take any part in the 
-yernment’s proposals. The conditions 

sing out of the nationalization of in- 
sstries in other European countries 
ve strengthened this determination. 


-ucation 
‘JNIvERSITIES in the Netherlands show 
surprising advance in enrollment. In 
38-39 they numbered 12,592 students; 
1945-46 the number was 20,903. 
eshman enrollments are especially 
nificant—1938-39, 2644 compared 
th 12,315 in 1945-46. 
An interesting feature is the choice 
subjects to be pursued and the ratio 
increase over 1938-39—Geography, 
25 per cent; Veterinary Science, 777 
r cent; Medicine, 505 per cent; Eco- 
mics, 385 per cent; Literature and 
iilosophy, 305 per cent; Mathematics 
d Natural Sciences, 284 per cent; 
irisprudence, 219 per cent; Nether- 
nds-Indies Law, 203 per cent; The- 
ogy, 172 per cent. Though Theology 
lowest, at least it is nearly doubled. 


od for Germany 

STRANGE AS IT may seem, Italy is of- 
ring, after a fashion, to help the oc- 
pation authorities in their respective 
mes to feed the German people. The 
sture is due to the chronically upset 
ndition to export markets these days. 
alian fruit is ripening fast, and there 
no way of reaching a buying market 
time. Rather than have the fruit go 
waste, the Italian government would 
» glad to have the Germans use it, if 
e Allies provide transportation. 


blicity 

Untess Franco inspired the ignor- 
ice of his publicity counsel, Antonio 
dicoechea, for purposes of his own, 
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he ought to get rid of him quickly. 
Sent to represent Franco at the recent 
ceremony of the Declaration of Philip- 
pine Independence, Goicoechea stopped 
off at San Francisco and, in a speech, 
compared Franco’s fascism with “Lin- 
coln’s exercise of war policies toward 
the South.” He said that Lincoln “too 
had to exercise his authority very 
sternly” after the end of the Civil War. 
The comparison was poor, since Lin- 
coln was assassinated only five days 
after Lee surrendered. 

Equally ill advised was the sending 
of a representative to Manila to intrude 
on the Philippine celebration, in view 
of the fact that Franco had formally 
congratulated the Japanese on their 
conquest of the Philippines. 


This and that 

THE CURRENT PURGE of the Bulgarian 
Army, publicized as intended to re- 
move “pro-German officers,” is pro- 
ceeding to get rid of all non-Com- 
munist officers as well. The army must 
be Sovietized. .. . Food that might feed 
the world is spoiling everywhere un- 
gathered, because there is not enough 
sugar to preserve the materials and not 
enough tin to make containers. .. . 
Britain expects a high wave of unem- 
ployment this coming winter because 
of an anticipated lack of coal to pro- 
duce power. Yet its miners are not 
working full time. . . .. Denmark is dis- 
turbed because too many Germans are 
penetrating its borders for food and 
refuge. The Danes are afraid it will be 
much worse with the coming of winter, 
when the food supply is expected to fall 
below standard. .. . Kansas and Okla- 
homa are carrying on a “DDT fly-con- 
trol program.” The result, they say will 
be “contented cows” and an anticipated 
120,000,000 extra pounds of beef. 

JULIUS F. SEEBACH 


WASHINGTON | 


ELMER L. IREY, FIVE STAR 

“If my foresight were as good as my 
hindsight, I still would give these 40 
years to the Federal Service, even 
though I have had two coronary throm- 
bosis attacks, directly due to my work.” 
That’s hhow Elmer L. Irey, Chief Co- 
ordinator of the Treasury Department’s 
law enforcement agencies, feels about 
his government service since he was a 
lad of 18. 

I have seen many sights in my Wash- 
ington years to make me sad. I have 
attended some hearings and watched 
some government doings that made me 
flinch. But when one is tempted to be 
cynical and disillusioned over devious 
governmental procedures, men like 
Elmer Irey restore one’s faith. 

He has been receiving some much 
merited praise in the country’s news- 
papers and magazines recently, upon 
the occasion of his retirement from 
public service. I wish to add my tribute 
to this fellow-Lutheran. 


His start 

He began as a clerk under the chief 
inspector of the Post Office Department. 
Uncle Dan Roper took him into the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue in 1919 to 
put a stop to income tax evasion. He 
set up the Treasury’s Intelligence Unit 
with six former post office inspectors, a 
unit that now has 1300 inspectors. 

He made it the scourge of tax dodgers 
without any respect whatever for 
wealth, political influence or social 
prestige. Al Capone, Dutch Schultz, 
Waxey Gordon, Moe Annenberg, Tom 
Pendergast and the heirs of the Huey 
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Long regime were among those h 
helped send to jail. However, sensa- 
tional cases were not his chief concern 

Secretary Morgenthau named hi 
co-ordinator of all treasury enforce- 
ment agencies in 1939—the Secre 
Service, the Alcoholic Tax Unit, the 
Narcotics Bureau, the Coast Guard, 
Customs and Foreign Funds Control, 
as well as his own Intelligence Unit. 
He thus has achieved the top of th 
ladder in skills and public confidence 

But a letter he showed me from on 
of his oldest and earliest colleagues i 
the kind of memory he prizes most 
Here’s one sentence, “How can I forge’ 
those long and strenuous hours you 
gladly and willingly gave the govern- 
ment over and above the regular offic 
hours when we received neither com 
pensation for time nor pay for over- 
time.” 


The man 

Elmer Irey is the father of two doe: 
tor sons, one of them now practici 
and the other completing his internshi 
He is an intelligently religious m 
He has character and brains, plus ; 
radiant personality. That combinatioy 
can go anywhere. Magazines, cartoo 
and editorials have hung their wrea 
about his neck. 

President Truman has been lament 
ing that the right men are hard to ge 
into the public service. I believe 
government has not sufficiently chal 
lenged such men to come under 
Federal banner in peace time. But thei 
coming is the hope of our democrac 

OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER. 
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= church in the news 

With Parliament adjourned until 
quary and strike negotiations dead- 
‘ked, the Church in Canada has had 
hance to be in the limelight. The first 
it of a Primate of the Church of Eng- 
id to Canada in a hundred years, the 
chbishop of Canterbury, the Most 
v. Dr. Geoffrey Fisher, led the parade 
church news. Omission of any public 
‘lcome for the archbishop on his visit 
Ottawa by the government, and re- 
sal to broadcast a service at which 
. Fisher was scheduled to speak, 
:-ed the Anglicans no end. 


itional conventions 

The meeting of the Anglican general 
nod in Winnipeg and the national 
avention of the United Church of 
nada in Montreal were given much 
ace in the newspapers. Being the two 
gest Protestant bodies in Canada, 
sir deliberations were significant as 
the religious thinking and tendencies. 
The report of a committee which had 
2n studying the possibility of closer 
ationship between the Anglican 
urch and the United Church was 
aited by both conventions with keen 
‘icipation. When the report did come, 
: unionists were somewhat disap- 
nted, for it clearly stated that no 
ganic union” was intended, the 
sstion was for “study only” and not 
action, the ultimate goal a common 
amunion and interchangeable min- 
y. In another direction, however, the 
ited Church approved a basis of 
eement whereby the Canada Con- 
ence of the Evangelical Church 
ld enter its fold in 1947. 

Jiscussions on marriage and divorce 
e highlighted at both conventions. 
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The United Church expressed itself as 
being opposed to the widening of 
grounds for divorce and warned against 
the dangers of mixed marriages. 


Lost! 

Looking at the records, the Anglicans 
learned with alarm that somewhere be- 
tween the official Dominion census and 
their own statistics.some 800,000 mem- 
bers were lost. For the census reported 
more than 1,750,000 Anglicans while the 
church records showed less than 850,000 
of all ages. And they decided to do 
something. Evangelism is to be empha- 
sized and an energetic practical pro- 
gram inaugurated. A youth leadership 
course will be set up at the University 
of Toronto with Miss Evelyn Mills, 
OBE, former Lieutenant-Commander 
of the Women’s Royal Canadian Naval 
Service, as director. 

According to the latest Dominion 
census (1941), the population of Can- 
ada is 11,506,655. Of these, 43 per cent 
are Roman Catholic. The major Prot- 
estant denominations rank as follows: 
United Church, 2,204,875; Anglican, 
1,751,188; Presbyterians, 829,147; Bap- 
tists, 483,592; Lutherans, 401,153. There 
are Lutherans in every province, the 
Yukon and the Northwest Territories, 
the province of Saskatchewan having 
the most with 104,717 and Ontario a 
close second with 104,111. 

The largest Lutheran center in Can- 
ada is the city of Winnipeg with 14,434 
Lutherans and 17 Lutheran congrega- 
tions. Lutherans in Canada become lost 
among the records too. Against the 
census figure of more than 400,000 Lu- 
therans in Canada, the record shows 
only some 135,000 within the Church. 

LLOYD H. SCHAUS 
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“World War IIT” 


By CARL C. RASMUSSEN 


Europeans talk excitedly of the prospects of anothe! 


war, reports Dr. Rasmussen from Scandinavia 


THERE IS ONE TOPIC on which men 
here speak often—and generally in the 
mood of a whisper. World War III! 

I have heard it often. 

“Have you been noticing all the news 
comments about the ‘spook’ bombs?” 
says one. “And that Russia has any- 
thing to do with them nobody ever sug- 
gests—aloud!” 

The newspapers carefully offer 
neither judgment nor prediction. But 
they promptly report that a U. S. legis- 
lator declares that it is time to abandon 
concessions—and use arms, if neces- 
sary. A broken connection in com- 
munications is instantly assumed to be 
a news “blackout” by the western 
powers in Germany. Report cries out 
that the Russians are fortifying the en- 
trance to Warnemunde. 

I have talked with people separated 
from Russia by a buffer state and a sea 
—and seen them close the window 
when the conversation turned to Rus- 
sia! 

AS ONE TRAVELS by boat or train, con- 
versations begin casually enough. But 
with an American in the circle some- 
one is sure to get around to that which 
lies deep in many minds. I sat at table 
with a Polish nobleman, a refugee. 
“England is driven by necessity into 
the arms of America. But she will de- 
termine America’s future. Even if they 
unite and place the capital at Washing- 
ton, the policies will be made by British 
cunning. Her only chance is to crush 
Russia with American resources. 
Europe is not big enough for England 
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and Russia. And the world is not big 
enough for Russia and America. The 
third world war is inevitable. And it 
will come in our time.” : 

“Why did Molotov hurry back to 
Moscow from Paris?” asked one of a 
group of travelers on the Stockholm- 
Oslo train. One of the circle was a 
Jewish rabbi. 

“Your people have less to fear than 
we have,” said another to the rabbi. 
“Russia has not persecuted the Jew.” 

“The prospect is as bad for us as for 
you,” the rabbi insisted. “You and we 
both have freedom of worship in Rus- 
sia—for those who die out with this 
generation. But we are not alloweé 
schools to teach our faith to our youth, 
And circumcision, which means t¢ 
Judaism what baptism means to the 
Christian, is forbidden.” 

“America is now the hope of Juda 
ism’s future,” a Gentile volunteered. © 

But the rabbi was not roa 
“There our people move toward as- 
similation with the Gentiles. No, the 
great reservoir of faithful Judaism wa’ 
Poland. But that is gone. We have a) 
many Jews in Russia as in America, but 
what future lies there?” 

“Sweden has managed to keep ow 
of the other two wars. But,” said ‘ 
Swede fatefully, “the next war 
sweep her in.” 


I WAS REMINDED of another conver 
sation, in the heart of Sweden. A cul 
tured professional man observe 
“America seems near the end of he 
patience, doesn’t she? She is findim 
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> what Russia is. We have known for 
rturies!” After a pause he continued, 
‘he poor people! The poor people of 
| ssia—they are but pawns!” 

Then there was the refugee from 
“rmany, who with war-maimed body 
tches the mad careening of events. 
: calls for a United States of Europe 
tomorrow’s only hope. “But no to- 
itarian government can ever say 
ough.’ It holds its people by start- 
.g developments. It cannot stop. It 
ist go on until it explodes.” 

Perhaps the most disturbing revela- 
m of all came from a notable Finnish 


Christian. We had talked together for 
three hours. When we were about to 
part he pressed my hand in farewell 
and said with the solemnity of the last 
word he might say to me, “And finally 
this! Do all you can to hasten the in- 
evitable! It is not lovely for us to think 
what the next war will do to us. The 
enemy will run over our fields—and 
our children. But it is the world’s only 
hope. If the conflict be not decided be- 
fore Russia has the atomic bomb, the 
world will see what ruthlessness with- 
out inhibitions can do with it. And 
there will be no room for free men!” 


re Labor Unions Justified? 


* W. ROY HASHINGER 


By means of Men, Management, and 
‘oney, bread is made available to the 
sople in America. It is well to keep in 
ind that it is not men alone, nor 
oney, nor management, nor any two 
’ these, which provide physical sus- 
mance, but rather all of them working 
gether. When any one ceases to 
inction, our economic system is crip- 
led and the welfare of all is in danger. 
A unique and significant character- 
tic of economic society is that it func- 
ons through organizations. It is a 
ymmon and accepted practice for each 
sonomic group so to organize. We have 
rganizations representing the basic re- 
yurces, such as petroleum, steel, coal, 
nd sugar. We find organizations in the 
usiness and professional fields, such 
; business in the Chamber of Com- 
lerce, manufacturers in the Manu- 


ev. Mr. Hashinger is pastor of St. Paul's 
hurch, Morgantown, W. Va., and is president 
the West Virginia Synod. 
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facturer’s Association, bankers in the 
Banker’s Association. Teachers, phy- 
sicians, lawyers, all have their profes- 
sional organizations. 

It is assumed that these hundreds of 
organizations are an essential part of 
our economic society. If these groups 
which represent management and 
money realize the necessity and ad- 
vantage of such organizations to make 
our economic system function from 
their viewpoint, why should not men 
as laborers—both skilled and unskilled 
—also provide themselves organizations 
through which they can express their 
views on economic problems? It would 
seem that our economic system would 
not be properly balanced with two- 
thirds, management and money, organ- 
ized and one-third, men, unorganized. 
Traditional and conventional economic 
practice seems to justify labor unions 
as necessary in our social economy. 


IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY we are 
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confronted with a changed economic 
pattern. This changed pattern reveals 
three aspects: (1) A change from eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency to that of eco- 
nomic dependency. The individual no 
longer produces, in his own home, with 
his hands, his brains, and his initiative, 
the means of a livelihood. These es- 
sentials are now produced outside the 
home and the family. The family in- 
come is no longer wrought in the home 
by all members of the family but is won 
outside the home by the wage earner. 

(2) A change from handicraft to ma- 
chine-craft. Technology has centralized 
industry. Machines now produce the 
family clothes, food, and shelter. 

(3) A change from individual to cor- 
porate ownership. Mass_ production, 
specialized skills, and assembly lines 
have replaced the old blacksmith shop 
of our youth. Centralization, special- 
ization, and mechanization have created 
new problems for the wage earner. 

He no longer is in a face-to-face re- 
lationship with his employer. He no 
longer uses his initiative and resources 
in planning his work. The employment 
agent hires him. The engineer deter- 
mines his type of work. And the market 
sets his wage. A large corporation, and 
in many instances an entire industry 
like steel or automobilesgat a central 
location determines the possibility of a 
job, the number of workers, the kind 
of job, and the wages to be paid in a 
half-dozen or more areas all over the 
land. The individual’s power to bar- 
gain and opportunity to plan are lost. 

This change has made it necessary 
for the laborer to organize so he may 
bargain through his representatives 
with representatives of industry. In 
our changed and highly organized in- 
dustrial economy, labor unions do serve 
a distinctive need. 
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ContTRIBUTION of the unions to oul 
economic society is two-fold; they pro- 
tect the worker and stabilize our eco- 
nomic order. Labor unions act as é 
medium through which individual 
workers as a group may bargain with 
management. They seek to improve the 
conditions under which men work. 
They protect the individual from un- 
just and oppressive management. They 
act as a clearing house through which 
labor may express its views. They seek 
to keep the family income on a par 
with increasing living costs. 

As a= stabilizing influence, labor 
unions keep before the public the wel~ 
fare and importance of the worker in 
our social and industrial life. They help 
raise the standard of living in Amer- 
ica. They provide for a more equitable 
distribution of wealth. They create 
greater consumer power. 

These contributions to both the in- 
dividual and our economic order are 
not to be underestimated or ignored in 
the face of our changing economic 
pattern. More than we realize or at 
times are willing to admit labor unions, 
in spite of their shortcomings, have 
made a real and constructive contribu- 
tion to American culture. 


Lasor unIons like all special-interes! 
groups (professional, business, anc 
trade) are limited in their outlook. Ar 
objective comparative study of labow 
unions and other associations would re- 
veal that the tactics and policies of the 
former / follow closely the pattern o 
the latter. All of them lack a sense o 
social responsibility. They fail to un- 
derstand their relation to the overal 
economic picture. They plan in term 
of their own members at the expen 
of others, and assume that their inter- 
est is the interest of all. These char 
acteristics are weaknesses which tim 
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‘ll mend. It is simply a problem of 
lurmning to co-operate through groups 
we have learned to co-operate as in- 
viduals. In human relationships, due 
personal interests, we learn very 
ywly, but we do learn. Faith in the 
vility of man to correct his mistakes 
essential to the solution of the prob- 
‘ms confronted by labor and industry. 
itience and tolerance are necessary, 
id factually facing the task of under- 
anding, co-ordinating, and consolidat- 
g the specific group interest for the 
elfare of the larger group is a long- 
ne problem but not unsolvable. La- 
xr unions will overcome their weak- 
2sses just as speedily as other special 
‘oups are willing to acknowledge 
,eir limitations. 

The church through its leaders and 
ss rank-and-file members can study 
1e principles, purpose, and function of 
‘bor unions in our changed industrial 
7stem. We might frankly study the 
nswers to such questions as follows: 


Just why have labor unions been es- 
tablished? What is their value in our 
present economic-industrial order? Can 
we aid them in producing a better 
leadership? 

Can men as individuals bargain alone 
today in our corporate business world? 
What security do the family and the 
home have today if the wage earner 
lacks a representative to speak in his 
behalf? Does the income of the church 
fluctuate with the ups and downs of 
our economic life? 

Jesus never failed to face the prob- 
lem of human need. He censured those 
in power who exploited the underpriv- 
ileged and unfortunate. Can the church 
do less today? 

Our type of culture seems to demand 
and justify the organization of workers, 
both skilled and unskilled, as the best 
procedure through which they may se- 
cure, defend, and advance their inher- 
ent rights in a highly centralized and 
closely organized industrial order. 


THIS IS A SERMON PREACHED BY PASTOR NIEMOELLER IN ENGLISH AT THE 
BAPTISM OF TWIN SONS OF DR. AND MRS. STEWART W. HERMAN. THE 
MONTH-OLD HERMANS, CHRISTOPHER AND NICHOLAS, WERE BAPTIZED IN 


GENEVA, SWITZERLAND, ON AUG. 25. 


“You Bring This Child for Holy Baptism’”’ 


By MARTIN NIEMOELLER 


Your children, dear parents, have 
inished by now their first month, and 

imagine that in the meantime there 
1as passed not one single day, which 
night not have reminded you of God’s 
cindness who is the creator and pre- 
erver of their lives and health. Cer- 
ainly again and again when you have 
et eyes upon your twins you have 
Yeen induced to a feeling of gratitude 
ind a prayer of thanksgiving to your 
ind their heavenly father. You have 
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seen God performing his miracle before 
your eyes, and you have looked upon 
his doing deeply convinced that at the 
bottom of it all it was the goodness of 
God which was dealing with you. We 
hope and pray that this blessing of our 
God which has protected your children 
up to this very day, may guide and 
guard them for all their days to come. 

But the moment when we begin to 
think of the future we become aware 
of the fact that the goodness of God, 
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as far as we are able to see, remains 
something uncertain and questionable. 
Looking back we may perceive the sun- 
shine of his kindness by which he pre- 
served mother and children through all 
possible dangers and _ eventualities; 
looking forward we practically cannot 
see anything but the veil of mist and 
clouds, not knowing what may lurk be- 
hind it. Yea, we have a presentiment 
and even know that there will come 
moments when there will be no “tasting 
and no seeing that the Lord is good,” 
but doubts whether there is a good and 
gracious God at all. No human life will 
ever be excepted from this experience 
and test, and then it must become evi- 
dent, if our life is based upon stronger 
foundations than merely upon general 
religious feelings and impressions. 

And that is what Holy Baptism really 
means—that our conviction that the 
Lord is good and that he will guide our 
human lives by his grace and love, does 
not depend upon the events of our own 
and individual life, of human wealth 
and well-being, of success and failure 
or anything else that we may live 
through and draw our conclusions from. 
There is one fundamental and un- 
shakable fact on which our faith in 
God’s love toward us can and shall be 
based, and which is meant to convey 
to us the right and lasting taste and 
sight of his goodness: “Behold, what 
manner of love the Father has bestowed 
upon us, that we should be called the 
sons of God.” 

This fact is, that “God so loved the 
world, that he gave his only begotten 
Son,” this fact is, that Christ died in- 
stead of and for us, so that we might 
become children of God through his 
sacrifice. And this is the message and 
witness of Holy Baptism. God speaks 
to your children to let them know that 
Christ died for their benefit and that 
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thereby he has become their master 
and lord to whom they belong now and 
for all time to come: “I have redeemed! 
thee, I have called thee by thy name; 
thou art mine!” That is the very sense 
and meaning of what we are doing in) 
this solemn hour, that we speak this: 
word of God and Christ in His name 
and according to his order write into 
the young life of these children, not o 
words and wishes, which may prove 
illusionary and deceptive, but the word 
of God himself which cannot deceive 
and will not fail. ; 
Is there any need for you or for me) 
that I should add what that means fo 
us and for our duty as parents and edu- 
cators, that we may rely upon this 
promise of God himself and that we are 
allowed to bring back to himself all our 
sorrows and questions on their behalf? 
We may, even we ought to do so, be-} 
cause we know about this love of his} 
“Blessed is the man that trusteth in 
him.” And that will be the real es— 
sence of every Christian education} 
and guiding of our beloved young 
ones, that we make them understanc} 
from the very beginning of thei 
awakening consciousness that God has} 
everything arranged for them and tha*} 
Jesus Christ is always in the midst o%! 
their lives with his Holy Spirit to guide 
them and to lead them the right way. 
if only they will learn to follow his ad- 
vice and to put their trust in him, their? 
redeemer and Lord. 
There may exist in our hearts many) 
good wishes today for these two little} 
boys and the future of their lives, bu} 
in the first place let us join in the 
prayer that their father in heaven may 
let them taste and see, that he is gooc 
in what he has done for them in the 
beginning, and that he may give the 
both his blessing that they may grow 
up to become men that trust in him! 
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tht 
m) GENEROUS UNcLE Sam is offering a 
nee education of some kind to every 


turned service man and woman. 
/feneral Bradley’s estimate of the num- 
Vr of GI.’s who will be in college this 
‘1 is 750,000. This figure could be 
uch higher, but the colleges are full 
4d almost bursting at the seams. This 
ndition — considering the promises 
ade to young men who enlist from 
gh school—may continue for five 
vars or longer. Similar conditions pre- 
il in Canada. 

For years many colleges have oper- 
ved with a student body too small to 
ovide sufficient income for main- 
mance and accomplishment of high 
holarship. Standards for entrance 
mere low in peace-time. In spite of 
is condition, many institutions did 
ot get as many students as they 
wanted. The small college often looked 
rward to the opening day haunted by 
ar of a small enrollment and the next 
fear’s deficit. 

} Contrast that condition with the 
yyresent. Applications pile high on the 
2sks of registrars. Hope for barely 
nough students has changed to con- 
2rn for making room for the overflow. 
the GI. has brought an increase in 
bers, in income, and most impor- 
‘int of all, in scholarship. President 
Jonant of Harvard reports that the 
yeterans “are the most mature and 
jromising students Harvard has ever 


: . Cline is a member of the faculty of Gettys- 


Crisis in the Colleges 


st now Lutheran colleges are full of students. Five years from now, will our 


hools be able to compete with others for boys and girls from our own churches? 


had.” This may be said by the admin- 
istrations of the smallest colleges in 
America today. 

Few educators;even a year ago 
thought that by the fall term of 1946 
our colleges would have more students 
than they could properly house. Such 
expansions as are now taking place 
were thought beyond hope. Fear of 
small enrollments is past. What is more, 
students are actually coming to college 
to study, not to have a good time, not 
to socialize or play, but to learn. 

Immediate and ultimate effect of 
four years or more of this new area is 
difficult to predict. Will this sudden 
prosperity force the erection of new 
buildings? Will it raise the standard 
of faculty appointments and efficiency 
of teaching? Will the demands of the 
G.I.’s change the curriculum? Will the 
taste of largeness affect the idea of 
wanting to be small? Whatever the ef- 
fect, will it be temporary? Or will it 
be permanent and beneficial? 


Our LUTHERAN COLLEGES will be tested 
and evaluated as never before. Ability 
of all institutions to meet this un- 
precedented demand cannot be pre- 
dicted with certainty. It can be pre- 
dicted that church-related colleges will 
make an impression on these mature 
men now enrolling in them which may 
break or make them. 

How do the 14 ULC colleges compare 
with the best church-related colleges 
of other denominations? Recently, a 
group of Lutheran laymen interested 
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in education were discussing these col- 
leges, their equipment, their faculties, 
their students. Comparisons between 
Lutheran colleges and with colleges of 
other denominations were made. These 
men commented on the small endow- 
ments of Lutheran colleges in com- 
parison with those of some other liberal 
arts colleges; the large loan and 
scholarship funds of well-known insti- 
tutions like Oberlin, Amherst, Buck- 
nell, Carlton, Richmond, Swarthmore, 
and Allegheny: and the almost total 
lack in Lutheran colleges of scholar- 
ships to universities for graduate work 
—similar to the M. Taylor Pyne 
Scholarships to Princeton which Roa- 
noke College enjoyed for so many years. 

In the light of the pressing needs of 
our institutions of higher education, 
and in connection with the study being 
carried on by a committee of the ULC 
Executive Board and of Board of Edu- 
cation—a study that will no doubt re- 
sult in important recommendations 
concerning a plan for assisting our col- 
leges—it is surely time for a careful 
study of all the factors involved: the 
financial problem, student enrollments, 
scholarships; in short, a study of the 
adequacy of the colleges for educating 
our boys and girls who go and ought 
to go to them. 

If funds are to be raised, and they 
must be, those from whom the money 
will come must know all the facts. 
Needs must be clearly and definitely 
stated. The programs of the colleges 
at present must be understood. Plans 
for the immediate future and the dis- 
tant future must be stated with clarity 
and plainness so that the objectives and 
means of obtaining those objectives can 
be brought to the attention of everyone. 
Lutheran people are entitled to know 
how one Lutheran college compares 
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with another and with the non-Lu- 
theran church-related liberal arts col- | 
leges. 


Do our COLLEGES really serve our} 
church membership? Do Lutherans } 
send their girls and boys to Lutheran fi 
colleges? Let us look at the facts. In f! 
Pennsylvania, the center of the ULC, 
with its two largest synods, in whose | 
limits was founded the first Lutheran | 


was selected for this study. Forty- |, 
eight Pennsylvania colleges, univer- |}; 
sities, and teachers’ colleges reported k, 
on their attendance for that year. There } 
were 4,824 Lutheran students in the}, 
institutions which reported. In Penn |, 
State, i and al of Peon | 


1,284. In four Lutheran colleges there), 
were $20 Lutheran students. In 1). 


were in four Lutheran colleges. a 
cluded in that number were candidates}, 
for the ministry and children of min- 
isters who receive reduction of tuitio 
or special scholarships because of thei» 
church connections. Less than one- 
fourth of the Lutheran students in the 
liberal arts colleges attended thei: 
church schools, 

If one estimates that as many Lu, 
therans attended the University 
Pittsburgh (for which figures are ne 
given above) as the University o him 
Pennsylvania, and adds these to th * 
total, the number would be 5,224. Ob}. 
this basis, less than one-sixth of 
Lutheran students in Pennsylvania a 


2nded their church colleges in 1939-40. 
While it is true that some of these 
<udents may have come from outside 
‘ne state, it is equally true that Penn- 
ylvania boys and girls go to colleges 
utside their state, so for this study the 
umbers balance each other. 

In 1939-40 the attendance of Lu- 
‘neran students at Lutheran colleges in 
’ennsylvania was—Thiel, 101; Susque- 
-) anna, 152; Muhlenberg, 227; and Get- 
i ysburg, 340. Bucknell with 128 and 
‘ranklin and Marshall with 115 each 
ad more Lutherans than Thiel. Dick- 
ason with 62, Albright with 63, Ursinus 
vith 73, totaling 198, had more than 
“jusquehanna. Add Lebanon Valley, 
1, totaling 259, and these four colleges 
1ad more Lutherans than Muhlenberg. 
"Add Moravian, 59, and Grove City, 54, 
otaling 352, and six liberal arts colleges 
“iad more. Lutherans than Gettysburg. 
Analysis of the relation of Lutherans 
0 the entire student body in the Lu- 
theran colleges may prove enlighten- 
“ing. The 101 Lutherans at Thiel rep- 
-esented 38 per cent of the total of 265. 
e 152 Lutherans at Susquehanna 
ere 43 per cent of the total of 345; the 
#227 Lutherans at Muhlenberg 43 per 
scent of the 525; the 340 Lutherans at 
@ Gettysburg 51 per cent of the 660. At 
i) Z3ucknell 9 per cent were Lutheran; 
ranklin and Marshall, 11 per cent; 
Dickinson, 10 per cent; Lebanon Val- 
a) ey, 14 per cent; Moravian, 28 per cent: 
and Grove City, 5 per cent. 

In the church bulletin for Education 
unday this year the statistics of at- 
tendance at ULC colleges were given. 
From the statement it would seem that 
he total enrollment at our 14 colleges 
His 3,620. This includes, of course, many 
from other denominations. Even this 
difigure is but a little more than half the 
number of Lutherans (5,224) attending 
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the colleges and universities of Penn- 
sylvania. 


WHAT IS THE EXPLANATION? Every 
student of education will have his own 
theory of why students select a par- 
ticular college. The important factors 
seem to be: 


Geographical location of college 
Influence of friends and alumni 

Size of the student body 
Excellence of equipment, buildings 
Number and variety of departments 
National reputation of the school 
Difficulty of entrance requirements 
Opportunities for student work 
Loans and scholarships 

Social prestige attached to the college 
Rating by standardizing agencies 


These do not exhaust the reasons 
for selecting a particular college, but 
they seem to be the main ones. 

All large high schools have guidance 
counselors who know the colleges of 
the country. Many small colleges are 
not even thought of by such experts, 


for many institutions have not been 


able to convince these counselors that 
they have the equipment and scholastic 


standards to warrant being on their 


list. These guidance officers know the 
colleges thoroughly. They have rated 
them according to the cost to the stu- 
dent and difficulty of entrance, reputa- 


‘tion of the faculty, standing with uni- 


versity graduate schools, general rep- 
utation of the school, and scholarships 
available for competitive examinations. 
_ These counselors are doing remark- 
able work in properly placing students 
in colleges and are concerned always 
with the welfare of the student. One 
of the best ways I know of getting ade- 
quate information about Lutheran col- 
leges and others is to go to a big city 
or a suburban high school and consult 
the guidance counselors. One can thus 
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get the opinion of an expert. Ask such 
a person about the Pennsylvania col- 
leges and find out which institutions 
are recommended to students and why. 


I HAVE PRESENTED certain facts about 
the colleges of Pennsylvania and have 
analyzed these facts in relation to Lu- 
theran colleges. This information has 
been presented to raise the question, 
“What are the opportunities for the 
Lutheran colleges in Pennsylvania?” 

We can say emphatically that there 
were plenty of Lutheran students in 
1939 and 1940—5,224 of them. I have 
also presented some of the reasons that 
affect students in selecting a particular 
college. But I have not suggested 
which reasons determine the selection 
of a Lutheran or a non-Lutheran col- 
lege. I want every individual of the 
church to work out his own answer. 

I wish you would compare the size, 
equipment, faculty, type of student in 
attendance, scholastic standards, en- 
dowment, loan fund, and scholarships 
of the Lutheran colleges with the best 
of the church-related colleges. After 
this study, consider the question, “Does 
the present and future program of Lu- 
theran colleges of ULC demonstrate 
that our colleges in the near future will 
bear comparison with the best of the 
liberal arts colleges in America?” 

If the facts and your answer disturb 
you and make you uncertain about the 
future, then go a step further and ask, 
“What is the church planning to do 
about the matter?” “Is there a plan?” 
“What should be done?” “Should the 
support of the college be regional, as at 
present, or should it be national?” 

“How can funds be raised?” “By 


is 


“If divine truth were not too large for our understanding, it would 


be. too small for our hearts.” 
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whom?” “What is the most effective 
way of administering such a fund?” 
“Should it be raised by a high-pressure 
campaign for a_ specific amount?” 
“Should such a specific amount be di-— 
vided between the various institutions 
for their needs, or should there be an 
annual contribution by the commu- 
nicant membership of the church?” 
And since the laymen would have 
the principal part in carrying out such 
a program, should they have an im- 
portant place in administering the 
funds? Should there be a national 
scholarship fund put on a competitive 
basis so that any Lutheran boy or gir. 
could by intellectual excellence secure 
aid in getting a college education? 
Should there be a scholarship fund to 
enable the best qualified graduates of, 
our colleges to carry on graduate work. 
at leading universities? : 
The program for Christian educatio 
in the ULC will be discussed and em: 
phasized at the national convention i 
Cleveland this month. It is urgent that 
the laymen and the clergy think off 
these matters. Education in the UL! 
is at a crisis. 
Shall the experience of large enroll | 
ments, increased income, a large fac- 
ulty, the stimulus of maturer and se 
rious students brought to the small col- 
leges by the rush of veterans, be but 
period of plenty between years oi 
famine? Shall we learn what educa 
tion means for those who have taker 
the opportunity which has been give’ 
them by a liberal people, and set abou” 
to find a plan that will continue 
opportunity for at least our Lutheras}> 
girls and boys? 


ee 


—Sr. Aucustors 


The Lutheres 


y ELSIE SINGMASTER 


AT tTwiticut Davie stated the sum of 
s reflections, his words rushing out 
xe water from an opened spigot. He 
ad intended to address the superin- 
mdent and by a happy chance the 
iperintendent was at hand. 

The day had begun well. Rarely, 
hen the little boys in Pittsburgh Hall 
ere in a mournful or quarrelsome 
.ood, the conversation ran something 
‘ke this: 

“T have a father, he comes to see me.” 
“T have a mother.” 

“T have five aunts. They sent me 
resents.” 

“They didn’t!” 

“They did!” 

Away from such discussions, Davie 
ved on winged heels. He might have 
oasted—not about relations, for he had 
»one—but about many things he could 
o which were allowed to no other boy. 
‘e might sit in the office of the super- 
ntendent, or visit any building, not 
nly where boys lived but where girls 
ved. He was invited to parties in the 
ttle girls’ playroom, where dolls were 
rranged around the wall in cradles or 
eds, and little tables were set for tea. 
'e was welcome on the veranda of Fritz 
fall, home of the older girls, and at 
‘own Meetings where the business of 
resslertown was debated. He sat on a 
igh stool in the printing office and 
vatched church envelopes traveling 


‘sie Singmaster (Mrs. Harold Lewars) is a fa- 
‘ous novelist whose books and short stories 
ave been published in large number. Her 
ther, Dr. J. A. Singmaster, was a noted 
utheran theologian and teacher. 
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ne Day at Tresslertown 


. 
A little fellow at the orphans’ home made up his mind about his future 


through the presses, going on and on 
like his own thoughts. 

Sometimes he was overwhelmed by 
the number of people who looked after 
him. If only they wouldn’t so often 
come with glasses of milk! Mrs. Gor- 
don, housemother of Pittsburgh Hall, 
and Miss Ethel, secretary to the super- 
intendent, once played a joke on him. 
Mrs. Gordon entered one end of the 
long hall, saying, “Here, Davie, is your 
milk.” The hall was darkened to keep 
out the hot sun. Believing that she 
merely guessed he was there, he tip- 
toed close to the wall, toward the far 
end. There another figure blocked his 
path. “Here, Davie,” said Miss Ethel, 
‘Ss your milk.” Together he and Mrs. 
Gordon and Miss Ethel laughed. There 
was a great deal of laughter at Tress- 
lertown. 


Arter breakfast his time was his own, 
but to choose between occupations was 
not easy. Older and stronger children 
had gardens and sold the produce to 
the cook, then deposited their money 
in the Tresslertown Bank. He couldn’t 
take care of a garden himself, but he 
could help the girls each evening when 
they watered their flowers. There was 
a project on hand to cultivate and en- 
rich the earth at the corners of the 
porches so that beautiful shrubs would 
grow there. He found a small spade 
and loosened a little soil, then he sat 
on the grass and watched a team of 
boys and girls playing baseball. At his 
side appeared an older girl, his fa- 
vorite, whose name was Jenny. In her 
hand was a tumbler of milk. 
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“Drink it down,” said she. 

“Teacher’s pet!” shrieked the base- 
ball nine. The bleachers imitated a calf 
with so much success = a real calf 
responded. 

“There’s your brother,” shrieked 
Davie. “He heard you calling!” 

Jenny took his hand and pulled him 
up, and together they went toward the 
chapel. 

‘Tll watch your fingers, then your 
feet,” planned Davie. 

“Which do you find the more inter- 
esting?” 

“The feet—they are naturally awk- 
warder.” 


WITH THE PROMISE of an afternoon’s 
pure pleasure, Davie ate a good dinner 
and lay for the required half-hour on 
his bed. Then yelling, “Hi, there!” he 
ran down to the barn. From the empty 
hay wagon the farmer answered, “Hi, 
there!” and held out his hand. Up the 
dusty road traveled the horses, their 
powerful chests pressing the broad 
straps, their iron shoes digging into the 
soft roadbed. Except for a dash into 
the apple orchard, he stayed in the 
wagon until it was loaded, stepping 
higher and higher. It was like flying. 
There was but one greater joy and that 
awaited him. At the barn stood the 
station wagon, filled with small girls 
and boys in makeshift bathing suits and 
driven by Jenny who could swim like 
a fish. To make all the children of 
Tresslertown swim like fishes was her 
aim. 

“Don’t run, Davie!” she called. 

Davie slid into Sherman’s Creek. The 
water felt warm to his feet but when 
it lapped his middle he was cold. A 
mother duck swam across, a dozen yel- 
low ducklings behind her. The super- 
intendent stood on the bank, his camera 
fixed on children and ducks. The 
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bathers shouted, “See me swim!” 
“Watch me dive!” : 

Davie could do none of these things 
“But I will,” said he. “You 
wait!” 

The superintendent took their pic- 
tures and laughed at them. “These are 
my hooligans,” he said. 


SITTING ON THE PORCH at twilight, 
Davie did not look like a hooligan. One 
appeared at supper dressed as a gentle- 
man or lady as the case might be. One 
went in the same fine attire to the hill- 
top where all the Tresslertonians gath- 
ered for vesper service. Davie contem- 
plated with satisfaction his clean hands 
and his socks and brown shoes. 

The sky was darkening, but by and 
by the moon would rise. Dim as the | 
twilight was, he could see the superin- 
tendent sitting alone at the far end of | 
the porch. He’s like me, thought Davie. 
He can’t stand too much noise all the 
time. He listened intently—there were 
voices talking and singing, and radios. 
playing, but all were distant. He walked 
up the porch and sat down beside the 
superintendent. 3 

“Well, Davie?” This was not a ques— 
tion, the superintendent meant, Sit 
down and be at home. His voice, Davie 
thought, sounded a little tired. 

“T’ve made up my mind to some- 
thing,” said Davie. | 


“Yes?” 

“T can’t ever have a real father,” said! 
Davie. 

“That’s so, Davie.” The superin- 


tendent expected him to add, “But yow 
are my father.” 
This was not, however, what Davie 


rushed fast. “I have decided sometime 
to be a father, myself.” 
“Good!” 


(Continued on page 32) 
The Luthera 


TUDIES IN. THE GOSPEL OF LUKE 
'y John Schmidt 


‘now the Bible. Read Luke 16:1-31 be- 
ore reading this article. 


JESUS WAS EAGER to impress His dis- 

iples with a sense of their respon- 
ibility. So his next parable is ad- 
{ressed to them (although the Phar- 
sees also listened, verse 14). It is a 
trange parable, for its central figure is 
swindler, Yet this rascal is set before 
‘hrist’s followers as an example in one 
»oint, and only one. 

Like Joseph (Gen. 39:6), this man 
iad been entrusted with the full con- 
rol of his master’s estate. It is not 
lear whether this steward was a free 
man or a slave, although the latter 
seems likely. 

Jewish law carefully protected slaves 
against injustice and excessive punish- 
ment, so that slavery was thought 
oreferable to freedom. The slave was 
oractically a member of the family 
troup. There he was fed and protected. 
3ut to be cast out into freedom meant 
the loss of friends and work, separation 
rom home and family. 

This man had abused his power to 
make fraudulent deals whereby he 
sould gain for himself. When rumors of 
this reached his master, he demanded 
yn accounting. Knowing that this meant 
»ertain dismissal, since he could neither 
Jefend nor conceal his actions, the 
steward plotted his future course. It 
would, naturally, be impossible for him 
© gain another position like that which 
1e was about to loose. He was physically 
soft and unable to do common labor. 
He was ashamed to turn beggar 
(though he was not ashamed to steal!). 
What could he do? 

Suddenly he finds his answer. He 
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HERE IS A CHRISTIAN WAY TO USE MONEY 


would gain future security by trusting 
that there is honor among thieves. He 
would gain good will and friends who 
would help him in the dark future. His 
technique is illustrated in two cases. 
Renters paid their obligations in pro- 
duce, a percentage of the crop. Since 
that varied from season to season, 
cheating was simple. One man, owing 
800 gallons of olive oil, was told to 
alter his records to show half that 
amount. Another owed about 1,000 
bushels of grain and his total was cut 
a fifth. Evidently the shrewd steward 
adjusted his theft to the character of 
each man with whom he had dealings. 
Word of this final fraud reached the 
master and drew forth his grudging 
admiration, “This fellow is clever!” 

The parable ends in the middle of 
verse 8 and is followed by Jesus’ ap- 
plication. This story follows the pat- 
tern of earlier parables (11:5-13): “if 
he ...how much more .. .” Heavenly 
wisdom is taught by the imperfections 
of earth. 

THE ZEAL OF WORLDLINGS, who use 
fully every opportunity of the present 
to secure the future they crave, re- 
bukes the lukewarmness of “the chil- 
dren of light”. (compare Eph. 5:8-9). 
Largeness of planning and vigor or ex- 
ecution which men use to win wars, 


‘for example, put to shame the limited 


vision and feeble endeavors of the 
church. The steward is consistent. He 
believes money to be the key to hap- 
piness and consequently he lets nothing 
stand in the way of getting money. His 
wisdom is limited for it sees only the 
immediate and temporary goals of this 
life. But how much more ought the 
behavior of “the children of light,” who 
know true values. to be consistent with 
their beliefs? 
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Money (mammon is the Aramaic 
word meaning “entrusted thing’) is 
often used for “unrighteous” ends, yet 
Christians can use it to secure “treas- 
ure in heaven” (Matt. 6:20). Used as 
God wishes, it will give us eternal 
refuge—far surpassing the temporary 
security sought by the steward. The 
phrase “they may receive you” may 
refer to God, since the Jews often used 
the words in this way. Or it may mean 
those “friends” who are won into Chris- 
tian fellowship “by means of the mam- 
mon of unrighteousness.” 

Moreover, adds the Lord, Christians 
are to be faithful in their use of this 
world’s goods (“least” in comparison 
with eternal treasures) just as they are 
about spiritual riches. There are no 
“little, unimportant things” to believ- 
ers. This new idea had to be added in 
order that the parable might not be 
wrongly understood to justify faithless 
conduct in worldly affairs. If a man is 
not faithful in his use of the trust of 
earthly property, how could he be com- 
mitted the riches of the Kingdom? 
Earthly things are not one’s true pos- 
session since they are but loaned for a 
time, but our faithfulness here deter- 
mines whether we can be entrusted 
with that treasure which will be ours 
forever. 

Verses 10-12 almost seem to be an- 
other parable: a wealthy man gives his 
son control over some minor affairs in 
order that his character might be de- 
veloped and revealed; if he proves un- 
worthy of authority, he is disinherited, 
otherwise he is made heir of all. 


DIvDED LOYALTY is not merely in- 
advisable, but impossible. A man can- 
not be the slave and at the absolute 
disposal of God and mammon. Money 
is not to be abandoned but mastered. 
Only that is consistent with a Chris- 
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tian’s confession of God as his Lord. 

The Pharisees, who were notorious 
“lovers of money,” now expressed their 
open and insolent rejection of such 
ideas. (“Deride” is literally “to make 
mouths” or “to turn up noses.”) This 
teacher must be “practical.” Were they 
not rich and religious? Was not their 
prosperity a reward for their faithful 
observance of the Law? 

Again they must bear sharp criticism. 
They might perhaps persuade men of 
their righteousness, but God knows 
them to be only a “foul stench” (cons 
pare 11:38-44). 

A new dispensation of God’s dealing 
with men began with John the Baptist. 
Until then God had spoken through the 
Law and the Prophets (the Jewish di- 
vision of the Old Testament also in- 
cluded the Writings, but these were 
less highly valued). But now the Reign 
of God is preached “and every m 
presseth into it” (verse 16). This 1] 
is variously understood: men commi 
violence against it; publicans and th 
common people enter enthusiastically 
Pharisees seek to enter in ways no’ 
pleasing to God. The last two fit the 
context best. 

Yet the Law is of God, so not even 4 
tip of one letter will fail of God’s pur. 
pose. The Pharisees, who boasted thei 
loyalty to the Law, constantly violat 
its spirit. This is now illustrated by 
their teaching about divorce. | 
a great rabbi, had taught that Deu}. 
24:1 permitted a man to divorce hii 
wife if/she oversalted his broth. Am}! 
the Pharisees lacked the courage ft}: 
denounce Herod’s adulterous marriag® 
Against this, Jesus restates God’s per 
fect will. This is not a law (hence — 
lacks even the qualification of Matt 
BPS 74 


To t«wuustrRaATeE His condemnati 


The Luth 


verse 15) Jesus tells the story of a 
ameless rich man and the beggar Laz- 
rus. (“Dives,” often used as the for- 
aer’s name is merely the Latin word 
or “rich man.”) Wealth and respect- 
bility are differently estimated by men 
nd God. The rich man lived in great- 
st luxury. His outer robes were of 
ostly purple, while his tunic was made 
f finest Egyptian linen, worth double 
-s weight in gold. Since his god was 
is belly (Phil. 3:10), his life consisted 
f daily banquets. How different was 
he existence of Lazarus (the name 
aeans “helped of God’). He was 
ought to the mansion where he might 
eceive “the big bits of bread which 
vere used to clean or dry the hands 
fter the eaters had dipped them, for 
xample, in a dish full of bits of meat 
nd gravy. Napkins were not used for 
he hands. The guests wiped their hands 
n bits of bread, and then threw the 
jieces under the table. (Montefiore.) 
"he extreme of the beggar’s misery is 
uggested by the fact that the street 
ogs felt free to lick his open sores. 
We should not search this parable for 
ystematic details concerning life after 
leath, for Jesus simply uses conven- 
ional Hebrew ideas for the framework 
f His story. The beggar died, un- 
oticed—perhaps his body was flung 
nto the burning valley of Hinnam. 
‘hat is unimportant for he “was car- 
ied by the angels” into paradise. Since, 
t banquets, a guest rested upon the 
osom of the man on his left, Lazarus 
ies on Abraham’s bosom (the place of 
ighest honor). The rich man’s splen- 


did funeral also meant nothing. 

In Hades (generally used for “the 
place of the dead,” but here in the 
more restricted sense of a place of tor- 
ment for evildoers) he suffers anguish. 
Now he pleads for the slightest ease- 
ment of pain. His suffering, he is told, 
is not because he was rich (Abraham 
was that also) but because he had de- 
voted his life to the pursuit of wrong 
goals. “In your lifetime you received, 
fully, the things*you (not God) onn- 
sidered good’ (compare 
Hence this amazing reversal. This 
earthly decision is final—“there is a 
great gulf fixed.” 


Grae 


THEN COMES A PLEA which is also an 
indirect excuse. My brothers (and I) 
are not given a fair chance. If only 
God would send Lazarus to bear thor- 
ough witness, they would believe. But 
God has spoken, comes the reply. The 
rich man offers a strong protest. A 
mighty “sign” would convert them. 

Abraham—and Jesus—knows that 
marvels do not produce moral and spir- 
itual convictions. They may strengthen, 
but they cannot create the “changed 
mind” of penitance and faith. Soon 
after this parable was told, a fleshly 
Lazarus did come back from the dead. 
But Christ’s enemies were not con- 
verted, instead they planned to add one 
more to their murders (John 12:10-11). 
Miracles will not do it. 

If we reject Jesus Christ, God has no 
more compelling word to _ speak, 
“neither will they be persuaded though 
one rose from the dead.” 


ial 


“Christ is the stooping down of God, the arm of God on which we 
can lean; the heart of God of which we feel the sympathy; the eye 
of God of which we can bear the glance; the voice of God which is 


music, melody, and peace.” 
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—Erasmus 
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THE LATHROP FAMILY 


September Postlude 


JOAN PLUCKED AT MY SLEEVE impa- 
tiently. “Shall I wait for you or go on 
home? Looks as though people were 
going to be here all afternoon.” 

“Keep your voice down,” I muttered 
through stiff lips. Then louder, “Go 
right along, if you like.” I turned to 
Mrs. Cline, standing in the pew beside 


me, “Linda didn’t wait, either, did 
r aia 

’s a wiggle-bug, that child of 
mine. I thought that since she’d sat 


quietly all through the service, she’d 
better go out quickly—Your members 
are all so cordial, Mrs. Lathrop. I 
can’t believe they treat strangers so 
well in other churches.” 

“Most church members are glad to 
welcome visitors to their services, seems 
to me. The day of the stiff and priv- 
ileged ‘pillar’ is over—if it ever ex- 
isted. People come to church because 
they get something there and they want 
newcomers to feel as they do.” 


LINDA’S MOTHER DREW BACK a step. 
“I hope they don’t think of me as a 
prospective member. Neither Mr. Cline 
nor I has a Lutheran background. We 
haven’t been able to find a church 
where we felt at home, so we have gone 
to church very little. I enjoyed the 
service, and your husband’s sermon was 
most helpful. Yet I doubt whether we 
will join any church for a while. Per- 
haps if Linda decides to join a church. 
we will consider it then.” 

“Goodness,” my laughter was quite 
genuine, “don’t think anyone had any 
ulterior motives. We have no rushing 
committees or anything of that sort.” 

“Your members must get a great deal 
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from their church, to have so many of 
them willing to help in the Sunday 
school.. It seemed to me when the 
teachers were installed half the con- 
gregation rose and went up front. What 
class do you teach, Mrs. Lathrop?” — 

‘T have no regular class, but I sub- 
stitute now and then. It was asa Chil-) 
dren of the Church leader I was in- 
stalled.” 

“Oh, yes. Linda went to that a few 
times before she had to stop because 
of the extra rehearsals for her ballet. 
recital. She enjoyed it so much I really 
had quite a time about the rehearsals.” 
The remark was intended as a compli- 
ment, not a commentary on her own. 
sense of values. 


AT THE poor Miss Hefflinger was| 
waiting for me. She objects strongly 
to “tea-partying” in the church proper 
after the service and lives up to her 
principles. I admire her for it, al- 
though I can’t always follow her ex-. 
ample. 

“T just wanted to say good-by, in 
case I shouldn’t see you before I leave 
for Pittsburgh.” 

“We'll all be thinking of you and 
trying not to covet our neighbor’s trip 
The program sounds wonderful.” 

“Doesn’t it? It’s going to be a treat 
to see and hear in person so many 07 
the leaders we all know by name anc) 
reputation.—If only my heart were a? 
ease about Ethel, I think I should be # 
perfectly happy woman.” — 

“Now don’t you worry about you: 
sister. Dr. Sullivan said before he lef? 
on his vacation that she was making 
wonderful progress.” 


The Luthera» 


‘lL know.” She smiled a slightly 
akey smile. “I must be patient.—Did 
u know the Sullivans are planniyg 
come home by way of Cleveland?” 
‘Isn’t that splendid?—Now be sure 
take lots of notes so you can give us 
full report at our next meeting.” 


SHE TURNED TO SPEAK to Mrs. Hedges, 
d I found Mrs. Bach at my elbow. 
‘hat’s one meeting I can skip.” 
“You'd better not! They have a fine 
ogram lined up and she ought to 
ve some interesting things to tell us.” 
“She'll probably come trotting home 
th a lot of statistics about how our 
nod measures up on a bunch of arti- 
ial standards and give us all a good 
essing down if we aren’t way at the 
> of the list.” 

[ surveyed her in mock concern, 
fou look like a 1946 model, but it 
ust be just the appearance.” 

“Who’s making remarks about my 
fe’s_ appearance?” Her husband 
ned us. “She looks all right to me, 
cept for that hat. I do believe she 
t the leg off one of my old pairs of 
users and stuck a feather on it.” 

‘T didn’t this time, but it sounds like 
possibility.” 

“‘T’m just trying to tell your wife that 
r hats may be up-to-date, but her 
2as of what goes on in the Missionary 
ciety are pretty old-fashioned.” 

“All right, teacher, perhaps they are. 
1ere’s so much to do in other lines of 
urch work and there are so many 
ople interested in the Missionary So- 
sty, I won’t be missed.” 


Mr. BacH WAS LOOKING faintly dis- 
rbed. He enjoys his wife’s outspok- 
ness—in fact, I think some of it is 
it on for his benefit. Nevertheless, 
’s still not sure enough of me to 
iow how I’m going to take her. I 
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looked at him reassuringly. 

“If the church took any more of her 
time, your socks would never be 
mended, would they? But I’m warning 
her in your presence that if she makes 
any more disparaging remarks, I’m go- 
ing to paddle her. I’m bigger than she!” 

“Everyone’s bigger than I am,” Kitty 
laughed. “That’s why I have to talk a 
lot and stand up for my rights.” 

Her husband grasped her arm. “I’m 
standing up for mine right now and in- 
sisting that we go home before I get 
roped into helping count the offering. 
It was a heavy one this morning.” 

“And there were more here than 
usual,” added his wife. “Probably be- 
cause they didn’t have to get up so 
early. I think the Sunday they turn 
the clocks back is the nicest day of the 
year. I dawdled and dawdled.—Oh, tell 
me about the woman with you. Is she 
a new member?” 

‘Definitely not. She’s the mother of 
Linda Cline who’s been coming to 
church school with Joan. She feels that 
in return she should attend the service 
once in a while, but she made it clear 
she is not a prospect.” 

“That won’t prevent Pastor Lathrop 
from considering her one, if I know our 
pastor,” Stanley Bach chuckled. 

“Probably not. Very often the harder 
they protest at first, the more interested 
they become in the long run—lI saw 


‘you speaking to our neighbor, Mr. Nor- 


” 


man. 
“Seems like a nice chap,” he nodded. 
“There are so many new faces these 
days, I just smile and smile, whether 
I know them or not,” observed his wife. 
“Well, let’s stop smiling and smiling 
and go home. It’s nearly two o’clock 
by yesterday’s time.” 
“Hush, dear, you must not live in the 
past. Mrs. Lathrop doesn’t like it.” 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Wider contacts 


I am a high-school teacher—have been 
for the past six years. The work is con- 
genial and the faculty is made up of a fine 
set of men and women whose association 
I appreciate. 

It happens, however, that there is a feel- 
ing among the teachers that one’s social 
contacts should be pretty largely. confined 
to the faculty group and other teachers in 
the local system. There seems to be a mild 
form of social pressure to keep things that 
way. There is a kind of silent disapproval 
of anyone who does otherwise. 

For myself, I prefer wider associations. 
I enjoy the company of those in my pro- 
fession, but the constant school gossip and 
schoolmen’s outlook irk me. I want to be 
loyal, but I don’t like being chained so- 
cially. 


One sometimes encounters a social 
attitude of the type mentioned. It is 
good to keep in friendly relationship 
with others in one’s own type of work. 
There are disadvantages in being with- 
out it, but there is also danger.of be- 
coming narrow, ingrown, and provincial. 

For a larger and fuller life one needs 
a variety of associates and friends—as 
much variety as possible—and different 
kinds of activities, recreations, avoca- 
tions, and atmosphere. 

A well-known psychologist a few 
years ago asserted that if he were the 
head of an educational or business in- 
stitution he’d require each member of 
the faculty, or staff, to live on a dif- 
ferent street in order that they might 
avoid contracting horizons, and broaden 
in viewpoint and activities. 

Youll do yourself a kindness by 
seeking wider associations, while at the 
same time keeping up a reasonable con- 
tact with your own group. 
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By EARL S. RUDISILL 


Perhaps it would be wise to encour- 
age other members of the faculty along 
these lines. After all, it is vital that the 
teachers have a broad, well-informed 


outlook. This cannot be accomplished 


by a form of “social hibernation” such 
as you suggest is the present custom 
in your school. 


Marriage or celibacy? 


My mother is urging me to continue as a 


bachelor. She insists that a single life is a 
better life. I am interested in marriage, 
but want to decide rightly. 


There is no basis for holding that a 


single life is holier or better than the 
married state. More can be said for the 
opposite point of view. 

Most religions have had some as- 


cetics who exalted celibacy. But Jesus 
and his apostles approved marriage. 
Even Paul gave it an uncertain sort of 


sanction. But his negative statements 


powerfully influenced the church fath-— 


ers to oppose marriage. From the fourth 


century celibacy grew. Jerome and 
Augustine rated celibacy very high and — 
marriage very low. For centuries mar-— 


riage ceremonies were not permitted in 
churches. In the ninth century the stern 


attitude began to soften somewhat, and, 


with the Reformation, Jesus’ position 
was recovered. 

For most people monogamous mar- 
riage is the most satisfactory way of 
life. It strongly favors a rounding out 
of personality, refinement of living, mu- 
tual appreciation, dependance on God, 
and personal solace for life’s woes. 

For some persons, however, a single 
life seems preferable. Health, personal 
traits, temperament, family obligations, 
and other factors may influence a de- 
cision. 


The Lutheran 


BOOKS 


Blame Weaknesses on Melanchthon 
Melanchthon: Alien or Ally? By Franz Hildebrandt. Cambridge University Press. 98 pages. 


2.50. 


The form of this little study will offend most readers, for the author often lapses into 
og Latin quotations and his English has not been fully naturalized. But it is a very 
nportant book for those who can stomach such heavy fare. 

With great learning and hardly less insight Dr. Hildebrandt, a German pastor who 
* now lecturing in Cambridge, analyzes the influence of Luther’s colleague in the 


tutheran Church and beyond. The riddle 
f Melanchthon’s character and place in 
istory, as the author sees it, is his waver- 
ag between confession and concession and 
is leaning toward the latter. Weaknesses 
thich later appeared here and there in the 
utheran Church—traditionalism, scho- 
asticism, legalism, quietism, and eccle- 
iastical isolationism—are traceable to 
felanchthon rather than to Luther. In 
he repeated comparison of these two men 
nd their teachings, Luther emerges as a 
aan who has a message for our troubled 
ay as well as for his own. 
T. G. TAPPERT 


sreat Days for Preaching 


Best Sermons—!946 Edition. Edited by G. 
aul Butler. Harpers. 324 pages. $2.75. 


No collection of “best sermons” is be- 
ond criticism. On the other hand, if there 
; sufficient diversity of authorship, if the 
election is made from a large number of 
ermons, and if the themes cover the great 
reas of religious thinking—the result 
nore than justifies the effort of compila- 
lon. 

In this, the third volume issued under 
he editorship of G. Paul Butler, 52 ser- 
nons were chosen from 5,674 submitted— 
epresenting 18 denominations, 17 states, 
nd five nations. Protestant, Catholic, and 
ew have contributed to the stimulation of 
eligious thought, the exhortation to faith, 
md the appropriation of eternal truths. 

It is encouraging to recognize that the 
ulpit still speaks with authority, elo- 
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quence and grace. It is challenging to re- 
alize that these are great days for preach- 
ing. Rosert D. HERSHEY 


Better Music 


The Musical Heritage of the Church. Edited 
by Theodore Hoelty-Nickel. Valparaiso Univer- 
sity. 127 pages. 50 cents. 


This booklet is a treasure-house of es- 
says on church music, with special refer- 
ence to Lutheran music. It is a collection 
of papers presented at the second annual 
Lutheran Church Music Conference spon- 
sored by Valparaiso University at Val- 
paraiso, Indiana. 

Prof. Theodore Hoelty-Nickel in his in- 
troduction characterizes the content of the 
booklet: “Our approach is not antiquarian 
but critical. We go back to our musical 
heritage not because it is old but rather 
because it bears the stamp of genius... . 
It is a vast heritage, entrusted to the care 
of the Lutheran Church, but for the most 
part forgotten or not appreciated by the 
members of that Church.” 

Among the essays, by many experts in 
the field of Lutheran church music, the 
United Lutheran Church is represented by 
Prof. J. E. Sanderson of Gettysburg Semi- 
nary, who contributed “Problems and At- 
titudes in Church Music.” 

This booklet is of value to pastors, mu- 
sicians, and laymen who recognize the im- 
portance of cultivating the best and most 
appropriate music in the Lutheran Church. 

F. K. FRUGER 
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Propaganda 
Sir: 

I feel that the article “Something about 
Schleswig” (THe LutHeran, Aug. 14) con- 
tains quite a bit of propaganda. 

Schleswig-Holstein is my home-prov- 

ince and I was 27 years of age when I left 
there. I lived there after the first war and 
remember well how Denmark tried to 
swing the ballot in its favor. But that 
failed. North Schleswig with Hadersleben, 
Apenrade, and Tondern went to Denmark. 
The majority voted in favor of such an 
union. But it is not true that in South 
Schleswig at least 80 per cent are of the 
“Danish race.” I freely admit that there 
was a small Danish minority but not a 
great majority. 
“If Schleswig-Holstein should vote to go 
to Denmark then that is not a testimony 
of their pro-Danish sentiment but of their 
hungry stomach. BERTHOLD F. Korte 


This Settles That 
Sir: 

Johann Roth expresses his apology. He 
does not know who ushered him into the 
wrong pew in THE LuTHERAN. He is back- 
ing right out. He was a Moravian mission- 
ary under David Zeisberger, and came to 
America to do missionary work among the 
Indians in the year 1756. 
~ He extends all good wishes to the Rev. 
‘John Christopher Hartwick and his de- 
scendants, of whom he hopes there are 
many; even as Johann has many. 

“There are at present nine direct de- 
scendants by the name of Roth who are 
Lutheran ministers in the midwestern 
states and many more who have gone be- 
fore, not to mention those whose name is 
not Roth. Some have changed the spelling 
of the name. WintFrRED RISSELL 

Some time back Tue LurHERAN said 
‘something about Pastor Roth as the first 
Lutheran missionary to the Indians. A 
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LETTERS 


reader called to our attention that Joh 
Christopher Hartwick was the first Lu 
theran to apply himself to this projec 
Now we are obliged to take Missionar 
Roth off the list entirely. 


Defends Sasse 
Sir: 

I was not happy about the personal at 
tack against Hermann Sasse in the articl 
by Strathmann (THE LuTHERAN, Aug. 28) 
I do not know anything about Strathmanr 
But Sasse is a good man and has been | 
thorough anti-Nazi from the beginning. H 
said in 1938 in Uppsala that the only hop 
for Germany and the Lutheran Church ij 
that country would be the military defea 
of Nazism. 

His attacks against Elert and Althau 
are thoroughly understandable. They hav 
used their position and their theologice 
works to defend the Nazi ideology. I thin 
it is most unfortunate if THE LUTHERA 
would give the impression that America’ 
Lutherans side with Elert and Althay 
against Sasse. Don’t forget it was @ 
Erlangen that Niemoeller was shoute 
down by Nazi sympathizers. 

Grorce W. ForetL 


TRESSLERTOWN—(From page 24) 

“T shall have six children, perha 
eight or nine and I’]l take in other chi 
dren. My place will be just like thi 
except I'll not make any little b 
drink milk all the time.” Davie clas 
his hands above his head. “Oh, yes, 
will! ’'d make no changes whatsoever 

The superintendent looked down | 
Davie, the weariness gone from his fac 
gone also from his voice. 

“That’s a fine compliment, Davie 
he said. “So you’re happy?” 

“Of course I’m happy!” said Davil 
“This is my home.” 


The Luther»: 


Deross the Desk 


terview with President Fry 
Soncluded from September 25th’s issue) 


After the fashion of secular broad- 
ists, we have separated our queries 
mcerning the Lutheran Church in 
urope and the American Lutheran 
hurch’s relations thereto. But Pres- 
ent Fry is definitely competent to de- 
sribe the conditions of religion in Lu- 
.eran and other areas abroad. Lu- 
1eran participation in rehabilitation 
as twice had the benefit of his per- 
mal presence and examination, first, 
10rtly after V-E Day in 1945, and then 
arly this year. This more recent trip 
as for attendance at the meeting of 
1e Executive Committee of what orig- 
ally was titled “The Lutheran World 
onvention Movement.” It is now 
The Lutheran World Federation.” 
The results of these visits do not 
irnish a reporter with cheering infor- 
ation. Said Dr. Fry, “The poverty of 
1e people and of the countries that 
rere engaged in the war either as com- 
atants or as victims is beyond descrip- 
on. The destructiveness of modern 
reapons, the interruption of the normal 
roduction of foodstuffs and com- 
lodities of trade by military require- 
ents, and finally the reduction of fac- 
ries and homes to ‘heaps of rubble’ 
ave created destitution beyond any 
arallel. The prompt effort of Amer- 
‘ans to undertake relief work may well 
wake us in this country proud of the 
ttribute of generosity which is therein 
xhibited, and deeply thankful to our 
rod for the resources gathered, trans- 
orted, and distributed to the needy. 
“But,” he continued, “such physical 
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poverty is less appalling than moral and 
spiritual destitution which we encount- 
ered. Moral values have been depre- 
ciated until many people have com- 
pletely lost confidence in goodness, 
honesty, and virtue.. The struggle to 
survive is so severe; the demands of 
hunger and exposure are so overpow- 
ering as to tend to brutalize the people. 
They are hardened so that penetration 
even by the spiritual and moral forces 
of Christianity is difficult to achieve. 

“Such ‘materialization’ makes itself 
evident in shortness of temper, impa- 
tience with delays incident to a return 
to normal living, and sharp complaints 
against the ills that must be endured.” 

Apropos of reported dissatisfaction 
with the military regimes which are 
now in lieu of popular government, Dr. 
Fry commented, “Military government 
is not conducive to individual liberty 
nor can contentment be expected as an 
effect of war. War’s aftermath is 
allergic to church work.” ; 

As to what might be called a descrip- 
tion of the spiritual attitude of the Ger- 
man people at this time toward a re- 
turn to active Christian faith, Dr. Fry 
recalled paragraphs of his notes that 
were written during the meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the Lutheran 
World Federation. The comments have 
a trustworthy source. One read: 

“We hoped during the war that the 
terrible experience would have a good 
effect. Very many learned two lessons 
—trust in God and in their own im- 


potence. Many discovered again how. 


to pray. Alas, they have forgotten once 
more, now that the fierce fighting is 
past. Men’s sense that they need Jesus 
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Christ as Redeemer has faded. There 
is no great movement to faith,” the 
spokesman lamented. 

In these notes it was also said rela- 
tive to the “religion” of the people in 
the war years: “Great as the material 
destruction was, the inward devasta- 
tion was worse. The teachers in the 
schools did not spread their own views; 
the historians taught the Nazi fallacies; 
the physicians yielded and sterilized. 
Only the church stood against the re- 
gime. It stood rather solidly, all but 
the 2 per cent who were ‘German 
Christians.’ They preached to empty 
pews. The churches were full for the 
Gospel.” 


Activities resumed 

It is our impression that the meeting 
of the Executive Committee above re- 
ferred to is the first since the program 
of the Federation was interrupted in 
1940 by the war. That year was a be- 
ginning of inter-church as well as of 
international travail. For Lutherans in 
North America, 1940 dates a particular 
disappointment because the war com- 
pelled abandonment of plans to hold 
the fourth Lutheran World Convention 
in Philadelphia, U.S.A. Alas for man’s 
planning! 

But Dr. Fry assures his American 
brethren that there is no expectation of 
abandoning the relationship accepted at 
Eisenach, Germany, in 1923, which be- 
gan Lutheran world organization. The 
relationships were strengthened in 
Copenhagen in 1929 and made the basis 
of co-operation at the third meeting in 
Paris in 1935. Now, the Committee has 
determined upon a fourth world con- 
-ference to be held in Lund, Sweden, in 
June, next year. Fellowship in Christ 
can suffer bondage but it is not thereby 
extinguished. 
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Sermons and meditation 


We respectfully suggest to those who — 
constitute the ministry of our church” 
that the pastoral relationship should be~ 
so interpreted and employed as to rec-— 
ognize and emphasize sermons. ; 

But the present tendency is toward | 
undervaluation of sermons, and the 
consequent neglect of adequate prepa- | 
ration for the pulpit’s duties. Along | 
with other opportunities and obliga- | 
tions, which in the Lutheran Church] 
are part of the pastor’s work, is pro- hy 
claiming, announcing, declaring the |, 
glad tidings which are the main stream” 
of revelation from our God through j 
Christ by means of sacred Scripture _ 
and for which we have in our order of | 
service “the sermon.” R 

There is no substitute for this dis-/ 
course. When its opportunities are em- @ 
ployed properly, the mission of Chris-" 
tianity to a sinning world, and con ; 
sciousness of the Kingdom of God in} 
our midst are made clear. The pastor | 
for himself and as one authorized and | 
empowered by his congregation, bears | 
witness, proclaims a message, presents, 
explains, and applies God’s Word. 

We notice with interrogation the fre- \f 
quent announcement of “the medita- lf 
tion” in the order of service, where the. \ 
Church has authorized “the sermon.” 
Such a substitution fails to maintain 
the importance belonging to the pulpit. 
St. Augustine’s famous formula, “Med- 
itation, Prayer, and Action” (Meditatio, 
Oratio et Tentatio), belongs mainly to 
the Christian’s private growth in grace. }yi 
From such spiritual exercises he is the fi, 
more competent to preach. Meditations [* 
prepare for authoritative declarations |" 
and proclamations. 


Nathan 72) Wil elhorn 
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‘rooklyn Gives $50,000 to LWA; 


‘wangelism Program Scheduled 
By O.tver W. Powers 


| Brooxktyn—Churches of the area have 
_ ised $50,000 of the two-year Lutheran 
orld Action quota of $75,000. 
-Saurch, Henry Street, the Rev. Heinrich 
‘). Kropp pastor, gave 300 per cent of its 
val. Zion Church, Bedford Avenue, the 
2v. Leopold Bernhard pastor, contributed 
0 per cent of its assigned amount. 


AN INSTRUCTION MEETING at St. John’s 


Zion - 


Church, the Rev. Werner Jentsch pastor, 
will open the Board of Social Missions’ 


lapsed member program 
NEW YORK 


in Brooklyn, Oct. 13. 
The campaign will con- 
tinue for two weeks. 

It will conclude with a rally in Incar- 
nation Church, Dr. Harold S. Miller pas- 
tor, Oct. 27. Pastor Jentsch is chairman 
and Dr. Herbert Weiskotten, Redeemer 
Church pastor, is ‘secretary-treasurer of 
the program. 


Facine the Sunday schools of Brooklyn 
is the enlistment campaign of the Parish 


i. Serre 


() YMNS, prayer, and a gospel message are features of concerts which this band presents in 
J spitals, homes for the aged and other institutions in the vicinity of East Schodack, N. Y. The 
lader, right, is the Rev. Charles M. Witthoft, pastor of Evangelical Lutheran Church, East 

zhodack, who feels that brass bands can be co-ordinated profitably into a church's program of 
“\stivity. He has been leading and organizing bands since the early 1900's when, as superintendent, 
“ihe formed a Sunday school orchestra in Church of the Atonement, Oneonta, N. Y. He was in 
hiarge of the orchestra at Hartwick Institute and Seminary while a student there, and following 
I-dination in 1922 became pastor of Zion Church, Athens, where he organized the Lutheran 
-otherhood Band and Orchestra. From 1925-34, while pastor at Calvary Church, The Bronx, he 


(‘ganized the Men's Band and Boy Scout Troop No. 122 Band. He has been at East Schodack 
once 1934, 
HH) 
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and Church School Board. Meetings will 
be held in Epiphany Church, Dr. Theodore 
Hartwig pastor, Oct. 1, and in Good Shep- 
herd Church, Dr. William F. Sunday, Oct. 2. 

Zion Cuurcn, Bedford Avenue, dedicated 
remodeled Sunday school rooms and cele- 
brated the 60th anniversary of the Ladies’ 
Aid Society, Sept. 15. The Rev. C. F. 
Christiansen, Christ Church pastor, The 
Bronx, preached. Supt. H. Appiarius, of 
the Sunday school, and Mrs. H. Schwabe, 
of the Ladies’ Aid, took part in the service. 
Kurt Rehse directed the building commit- 
tee in its renovation program. 

IncaRNaTION CuurcH, Dr. Harold S. 
Miller pastor, raised $27,000 in connection 
with its 45th anniversary. Of this $15,000 
will be applied to a mortgage. The re- 
mainder will be used for Lutheran World 
Action and church repairs. 

Goop SHEPHERD CHuRCH nas raised its 
budget from $30,000 to $50,000. Special ap- 
peals for benevolence, Dr. Sunday ex- 
pains, will now be unnecessary. 


In Sv. STEPHEN’s CHURCH a fund is beings 
raised in memory of Mrs. Mary Louen 
Powers, the late wife of the Rev. Olive: 
W. Powers. It will be used to assist min: 
isterial students from the congregation. 

LUTHERAN CONGREGATIONS are among th 
strongest in Brooklyn, the Committee o1 
Co-operative Field Research of the Fed. 
eral Council of Churches has found. Re: 
port of the 300-church survey indicate 
that Lutherans are most able to meet th 
fast changes in this section of New York 


Deaconesses Consecrated 


Consecration service for three dea 
conesses was held at the Philadelphi 
Motherhouse, Sept. 15. The Rev. Richar 
C. Klick, of the Motherhouse, preached 
Dr. Emil ©. Fischer, president of the Min 
isterium of Pennsylvania, performed thi 
act of consecration assisted by Dr. Harr 
Baughman, representative of the UL( 
Board of Deaconess Work. 

The deaconesses were Sister Mabel Har 


MUHLENBERG 
PRESS 


By John Aberly 


Here is a survey cf the 
story of Christianity of 
every era of the last 
2,000 years. OUTLINE 
OF MISSIONS is a 
book every pastor and 
teacher anes 

will surely want. Re- 
vealing, scholarly, thor- 
ough, dramatic—a 
valuable one-volume 
history complete with 
four-color maps. Cloth 
bound. 306 pages. 


$3 


Price, 


eee 
Now In A Second Edition—Revised 


Aw Ouruue of Missions 


“This book is a valuable compendium for theological 
students, pastors and laymen who desire a balanced 
view of the whole Christian movement.” 

Karl Quimby, Christian Advocate 


ORDER YOUR COPY NOW FROM 


UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7 A 
860 N. Wabash Avenue Roane at 
Chicago II, Ill. 


610 Smithfield Street 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


1617 Sumter Street 
Columbia 3, S. C. 
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th, Witmer, Pa., who is parish deaconess 
St. John’s Church, Erie, Pa.; Sister 
‘sabeth Kuhnle, Philadelphia, Pa., who 
connected with the Lankenau School 
* Girls, Philadelphia; and Sister Ruth 
etzsch, Edenwold, Saskatchewan, who is 
nurse in the Lankenau Hospital. 

The same service marked the 40th anni- 
‘rsary of consecration of Sisters Louise 
tvater and Margaret Heinbockel. The 
ver jubilee of consecration of Sisters 
‘aria Bergstresser, Edna Bradley, Rena 
siper, Lydia Mueller, and Barbara 
‘hmid was also celebrated. 


ynodical Luther League is Formed 


; Nova Scotia Young People 
By Dovctas A. Conrap 


‘THE SECOND SYNODICAL Luther League in 
anada came into being Sept. 2, when 109 
sung people of Nova Scotia Synod met 
Zion Church, Lunenburg. The Rev. 
.L. Conrad, youth director of the synod, 
mducted the organizational meeting. 
Official representative of the Luther 
2ague of America was Miss Anna Schlegel 
of Allentown, Pa., 
a retiring member 
of the executive 
committee. First 
officers of the Nova 
Scotia league are 
rs. Paul DeMone, Bridgewater, president; 
eorge Himmelman, Lunenberg, vice- 
resident; Miss Evelyn Creaser, Rose Bay, 
scretary; Miss Alice Bald, Lunenberg, 
reasurer 
Departmental officers are Miss Kathleen 
timm, Mahone Bay, educational secre- 
wry; Byron Crouse, Bridgewater, mission- 
secretary; Gilbert Wentzell, Mahone 
vay, life service secretary. 
_ Participating in the organizational meet- 
ag were Miss Eleanor Stelzner of the Par- 
sh and Church School Board staff; Student 
f arthur Conrad; the Rev. L. G. Bald, pas- 
Jor of the host church; Pastor C. L. Monk 
wt Midville, and J S. Dauphinee of Ma- 
—_ 
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hone Bay. The installation service was 
conducted by the Rev. Douglas A. Conrad, 
acting president of the synod. Speaker was 
the Rev. Carroll O. R. Fritze, pastor of 
Atonement Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 


When in SAN FRANCISCO 
VISIT HISTORIC 


ST. MARK’S LUTHERAN CHURCH 


“Founded 1849” 
1135 O’FARRELL STREET 


KSFO BROADCAST 9:00 A. M. 
CHURCH SCHOOL—9:45 A. M 
CHIEF SERVICE—11:00 A. M 
YOUTH VESPER—7:00 P. M 


J. George Dorn, D.D., Pastor 


Sister Adele Dasenbrock, Deaconess 


When in St. Louis, Missouri, visit 
FAITH LUTHERAN CHURCH 
ARTHUR M. NEUMANN, Pastor 

2831 N. Kingshighway (5000 W) 
SUNDAY SERVICES 10.45 A. M. 


IN SEATTLE 
A FRIENDLY WELCOME AWAITS YOU 


Central Fitkeran Church 


Eleventh Avenue at East Olive Street 
(Near Downtown) 
H. STANLEY HOLMAN, Pastor 
CHURCH SCHOOL = 9:45 A.M. 
DIVINE SERVICE ..........cccsc00 11:00 A. M. 


Welcome to Los Angeles, ‘California 


THE FIRST ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 
3119 W. Sixth Street 
ALBERT B. SCHWERTZ, D.D., Pastor 
In the heart of the Wilshire district. 
Morning Worship, 11:00 O’clock. 
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Florida Synod Holds Camp 


Florida Synod’s initial venture into 
summer camps for church workers proved 
so successful that plans already are being 
made for the camp next year. The camp 
was held for all age groups, July 14-20, at 
Camp O’Leno, High Springs, Fla. Reg- 
istration for the synod’s first experience 
in this type of activity was 101 persons. 

Dr. Luther A. Thomas, Miami, was 
dean; the Rev. F. I. Fesperman, Lake City, 
director; and the Rev. Royall A. Yount, 


MESSIAH “THE FRIENDLY CHURCH” 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


DR. ROSS H. STOVER, Pastor 

SUNDAYS 
Morning Worship 
at 16th and Jefferson 

7:30 P. M. Evening Service 
at Broad and Boulevard 

7:30 P.M. Thursday at Broad 
and Boulevard 


A Hearty Welcome 
Awaits You 


11 A. M. 


When the the Nation’s Capital Visit 


LUTHER PLACE MEMORIAL 


“The Church at the Luther Monument” 
Thomas Circle, 14th and N Sts., N. W. 


Sunday School for All Ages at 9:45 
The Morning Service at 11:00 
Fellowship Supper at 5:30 P. M. 
Luther Leagues at 6:30 P. M. 
Evening Worship at 7:30 P. M. 


L. Ralph Tabor, Pastor 


PITTSBURGH Visitors Are Inyited 
to attend the Services of 


First Lutheran Church 


GRANT ST., Near SIXTH AVE. 
REV. A. J. HOLL, D.D., Pastor 


Sunday Services 
9:30 A. M. 
11:00 A. M. 
8:00 P. M. 


“To be spiritually 
minded is life and 
peace.” 


Morning Service 
Broadcast over 
Sta WJAS 


Tampa, registrar and secretary. 
Lecturers and course leaders include 
Dr. E. Bryan Keisler, Dr. James C. Kin 
ard, Dr. W. E. Pugh, the Rev. William I 
Dowler, the Rev. Henry V. Kahlenber; 
Dr. C. F. H. Krueger, Mrs. H. Clifton Dea 
Mrs. C. E. Byrd, the Rev. George F. Har 
Mrs. E. K. Bodie, and Hugh Alderman. 


Philadelphia Churches Renovate; 
Muhlenberg Bi-Centennial Marked 


By Wrttram ELBERT, J! 


PHILADELPHIA—Churches of the Philadel 
phia area are experiencing an upsurge ‘ 
activity this fall. Work is started in th 
building and the renovating of churc 
properties. St. John’s, Overbrook, is we 

on the way tft 
PENNSYLVANIA completing the re 

decoration of ‘i 
colonial edifice, under the general direc 
tion of Pastor Clifford E. Hays. St. John 
Church, Philadelphia, the Rev. William ] 
Brandt pastor, is looking forward to 
week of festivities beginning Oct. 27 i 
connection with dedication of the churc 
building. Members of Holy Spirit congre 
gation saw their pastor, the Rev. Julit 
Kish, break ground preparatory to tk 
building of their new edifice. Incarnatio 
West Philadelphia, the Rev. Willia 
Elbert, Jr., pastor, has made extensiv 
landscaping improvements and has no 
started interior improvements of the pal 
ish building. 

THe Br-CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION of tt 
birth of John Peter Gabriel Muhlenbe1 
was sponsored by the Historical Societ 
of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania Oct. 
In the afternoon wreaths were laid at th 
statue of General Muhlenberg at Reybur 
Plaza, City Hall, by Dr. Emil E. Fische 
president of the Ministerium, by May: 
Bernard Samuel on behalf of the citizey 
of Philadelphia, and also by officers 
several civic and fraternal organizatior 
The evening program was conducted 
Old Zion Church, Franklin Square, tl! 
Rev. Martin O. Dietrich pastor, with D 
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illard E. Gladfelter, provost of Temple 
_ niversity, speaking on the subject, “Gen- 
--al Muhlenberg—Soldier, Statesman, Man 


i 

» | God.” Greetings were brought by rep- 
| ssentatives of the Federal Government, 
;)1e Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, the 


‘tate of Virginia, and officers of various 
‘istorical societies. Special music was pro- 
-ded by the Junger Maennerchor of 
~hiladelphia and the Philadelphia Semi- 
ary choir directed by the Rev. Elmer E. 
‘ieber. The program was under the gen- 
ral direction of Dr. Charles Muhlenberg 
ooper, professor in Old Testament at the 
sminary. 

LurHEerAN Wortp Action activities of 
‘1e Ministerium churches in this area have 
een moving at a high level. The latest 
‘tbulation shows that four congregations 
ave paid or overpaid their two-year 
‘uotas and 11 congregations have paid 


Maissioner of the American Section of the 
J utheran World Convention, spoke to a 
arge gathering at Holy Communion 
thurch concerning the still enormous 
‘}eeds of the people of Europe. 

THE PHILADELPHIA AREA is doing its share 
1 absorbing returning chaplains and 
‘ervice pastors. Among those recently 
aking up duties are the Rev. Claude E. 
hick, former service pastor of the Lu- 
‘eran Service Center in Philadelphia, who 
“).as assumed his new duties as “office as- 
istant” to the officers of the Ministerium; 
he Rev. William E. Nye, former navy 
haplain, who has been called by Salem 
hurch, Frankford, to succeed the Rev. 
‘rancis Miller, retired; the Rev. Ralph L. 
{erstetter, former navy chaplain, called as 
Jyastor of Grace Church, Roxborough, to 
‘)ucceed the Rev. William H. Cooper who 
“.ccepted a call from Northwestern Semi- 
; and the Rev. Lawrence M. Reese, 
jormer navy chaplain, who has assumed 
"is new duties as a staff member of the 
)?arish and Church School Board. 
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LEADERSHIP TRAINING SCHOOLS are active 
in three districts with a reported increase 
in interest on the part of church school 
teachers and church councilmen. The 
board of Gethsemane School has an- 
nounced election of Pastor Elbert to suc- 
ceed the former dean of the leadership 
school, the Rev. William H. Cooper. 

Tue INNER Misston Society of Philadel- 
phia will begin its annual solicitation on 
Oct. 6 in behaif of its three institutions, 
the Martin Luther Neighborhood House, 


SERVE THE LORD 
OVERSEAS! 


The Lutheran Orient Mission Society 
needs 


TWO PASTORS immediately for work 


in Iraq among the Mohammedan Kurds. 


For further information address 
the Executive Secretary, giving 
qualifications. 


REV. ALFRED K. BOERGER 
129 Eaton Avenue 
Hamilton, Ohio 


Organist and Choir Director 
Man and wife experienced in Lutheran 
Church Services are available for these posi- 
tions in Tae cape re, or vicinity. 
Address: A. J. A., c/o The Lutheran, 1228 
Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


WANTED 


Cook for Children’s Home, October 1st. 
Address: Rev. John H. Frenssep, Director, 
vee Orphans’ Farm School, t. Vernon, 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


Girls 16 to 65 for bindery work. 


No experience necessary. 


A. J. Holman Co., 1224 Arch Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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We Congratulate 


the Women’s Missionary Society 


not only for attaining its Triennial Objective of twelve new mis- 
sionaries, but for surpassing it by three—a total of fifteen new 


workers for service at home and in foreign lands. 


With our congratulations go our earnest prayers that God’s 
richest blessings will accompany these fifteen missionaries as they 


go throughout the world spreading the word of God. 


The Triennial Objective Missionaries 


MARIANNA BUNGER, Liberia VIRGINIA M. HOOVER, Argentina 
RUTH M. MYERS, India ELEANORE L. GILLSTROM, Canada 
HELEN LOUISE EVANS, Liberia HELEN R. LAWSON, Liberia 
SARAH F. SNYDER, India EVELYN M. COOVERT, China 
RUTH E. SIGMON, India VERA P. EHLERS, India 
ELIZABETH E. HARTIG, India RUTH KEPPLE, Liberia 
LENCHEN E. COLEMAN, New York KATHLEEN RAGAN, China 
GENEVIEVE SILCOX, China 


e 


The United Lutheran Publication House 


1228 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


860 N. Wabash Ave. 610 Smithfield St. 1617 Sumter St. 
Chicago 11, Ill. Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Columbia 3, S. C. 
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Haverford Center, and the Frankford 
tlement House. : 
“HE PHILADELPHIA SEMINARY has com- 
anced its new “normal” year, following 
orientation week beginning Sept. 8 for 
14 new students. Present enrollment 
75 students. The graduate school is 
§ eduled to open the middle of October. 


((ntral Penn Building Planned 
r National Lutheran Home 


By Paut Levi Fou.k 


» 7orK—Ten pastors from this area met at 
: National Lutheran Home for the Aged, 
ushington, D. C., Sept. 10, in connection 
'h a campaign to raise $100,000 for a 
(antral Pennsylvania Synod building. 
the proposed building will house 60 
2sts. Pastors at the meeting included 
Harry L. Saul, 
“NNSYLVANIA Carlisle Confer- 
ence director; S. 
Hench, Ralph C. Robinson, Walter E. 
aybright, Clarence Neal, R. R. Gresh, 
rold Crouse, Henry Sternat, Charles 
we, and Paul Levi Foulk. 
The goal calls for contributions of one 
lar per communing member. The cam- 
ign will close during the summer of 
t7. The Maryland Synod already has 
ads for a similar building. When fin- 
fied the capacity of the Home will be 
Barly 200 persons. Dr. Robert Lang is 
fsident superintendent. 
Dr. E. Srantey Jones, who is on a tour 
{ American cities, spoke at mass meetings 
York High School Sept. 30 to Oct. 4. 
i: was procured by the committee of 
fangelism of the York County Ministerial 
sociation. The Rev. H. O. Walker of 
ork and the Rev. H. G. Kline of Shrews- 
ry are members of the committee. 
Rev. Joun F. Sammet, recently dis- 
arged from the army chaplaincy, was 
stalled pastor of Memorial Church, 
hippensburg, Sept. 15, by Dr. Harry L. 
ul. He succeeds Dr. W. W. Barkley. 
OUTH FELLOWSHIP rallies were held in 
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Central Pennsylvania Synod churches be- 
ginning in Harrisburg, Sept. 24, and end- 
ing in Philadelphia, Oct. 1. The West Penn 
Conference rally was held Sept. 30 in 
Union Church, York, the Rev. Gerald 
Neely pastor. The Rev. Joseph W. Frease, 
secretary of the Luther League, spoke. 
Pastor Neely, president of the confer- 
ence, has announced the fall meeting of 
conference will be held Nov. 4, at St. 
John’s Church, Littlestown, where the Rev. 
Kenneth D. James is pastor. 
BrotHerHoop of Central Pennsylvania 
Synod will meet Oct. 19 in Church of the 


What Shall I Do? 
Young people akk—Who can advise? 


The answer is based on serious study of 
the things that undergird life. 


eMarion (ollege 


Concentrates training in the first two 
years of college. 


Gives fundamental courses with Chris- 
tian interpretation. 


Provides opportunities for natural re- 
ligious growth. 


Special courses for unusual talents. 


“The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 


For information write— 
The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box K, Marion, Virginia 


GOWNS 


FOR CHOIR AND PULPIT 


Select Moore Gowns for an in- 
spiringly beautiful appearance 
for years to come. Styles for 
adult, intermediate and junior 
choirs in many beautiful mate- 
rials. Write for FREE Choir Ap- 
parel Style Book C20, Pulpit 
Apparel Style Book CP70. Ask 
for Budget Payment Plan. 
Confirmation Gowns— 
Rental or Sale 


E-R-MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin St. 425 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago 13, tll. New York 16,N.Y. 
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Abiding Presence at Gettysburg Seminary. 
The Rev. John Sanderson, for the past 10 
years assistant librarian and organist at 
the seminary, has been called as librarian 
and instructor of organ at Carthage. 

A Lurneran leadership training school 
offering five courses opened Sept. 23 in 
York and will continue until Oct. 28. The 
Rev. Walter Webner is dean and the Rev. 
David C. Burnite, registrar. On the fac- 
ulty are Pastor H. G. Kline, Dr. Jennie 
Strevig, Mrs. C. S. Simonton, Miss Flor- 
ence Gross, and Miss Rozella Baughman. 

Paut A. Harner of York has accepted 
the position of director of the Gettysburg 
College band. His New Oxford High 


FREE CATALOG 


Listing an extra large stock of merchan- 
dise for the Church and Sunday School. 


Also splendid seasonal and Christmas 
gifts, with many fine items for the home. 


THE BOONE PUBLISHING CO. 
P. ©. BOX 200, DES MOINES, IA. 


THE CONFIDENCE... 
which comes when a Wicks 
Organ is chosen, is a durable, 
satisfying feeling. 


Inquiries 
Invited 


y wa 
f y UNSURPASSED fir wee 
BENTLEY &SIMON: 


ESTABLISHED 1912 


School band has won five state champion- 
ships in the Pennsylvania Forensic and 
Music League in the last 10 years. 


Not a "Candidate" 

The published association of my name 
with the forthcoming election of a Secre- 
tary for the Church enables me to make a 
request that would otherwise not be 
proper. With profound appreciation of the 
confidence implied in this suggestion, with 
the utmost good will to everyone con- 
cerned, but with equal firmness, I request 
that my name be erased from all con- 
sideration by the convention. 

Harry F. BAUGHMAN 


OCCASIONS 


The Rev. Charles L. Grant 

Father of the late Lt. Robert F. Gran’ 
and pastor of Faith Church, St. Paul 
Minn., recently received a presidential uni 
citation, ribbon bar, and bronze star fro 
Vice Admiral Louis Denfeld for his son 
Lt. Grant died in an airplane crash in 194: 
near Elkins, W. Va. His unit was presenter 
the award “for extraordinary heroism ij) 
action against enemy Japanese forces i 
the Pacific war area.” 


The Rey. Day B. Werts 

First American army chaplain to ente 
Rome during World War II, and _ holde 
of the Bronze Star and three battle star 
is new pastor of St. Mark’s Church, New 
port, Ky. For 15 months he served # 
regimental chaplain of the 35lst infantr 
regiment in the front lines. Before tl 
war he was superintendent of the Sta 
Training and Agricultural School for whi 
boys of Tennessee. 


Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz 

President of Gettysburg Seminary h 
been leading a charmed life. Since his ¢ 
cape from the LaSalle Hotel fire in Ch 
cago a few months ago he has had t 
more close calls. While in Sweden for t 
meeting of the executive committee of ft. 
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DISTINGUISHED RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


THE MAING 
OF A PREACHER 


By W. M. MACGREGOR. Here is the inside of the preacher’s heart 
and mind ... the diverse means by which he may cultivate essential 
qualities of character, attitude, and vision, and attain the necessary 
knowledge of God and man. “] do not know when | have so 
thoroughly enjoyed a book on preaching. Every minister would 
profit by it.’“—Morgan P, Noyes. $1.00 


GREAT 
CHRISTIAN BOOKS 


By HUGH MARTIN. “Introduces the reader to some of the great 
literature which every Christian should know. A mine of personal 
inspiration and sermonic material for ministers. Fascinating and 
inspiring.””—Edwin E. Aubrey. $1.50 


THE RESURRECTION 
OF CHRIST 


By A. MICHAEL RAMSEY. Did Christ rise physically from the dead— 
or only in the spirit? How do these two views affect the concept of 
Christianity as a whole? Which is more justified, and why? Canon 
Ramsey discusses carefully the conclusions of many who have sought 
the answers, and then presents his own conclusions which are a 
major contribution to Christian thought. $1.00 
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Lutheran World Federation he was 
bounced between two trolley cars but was 
uninjured. He forgot that Swedish traffic 
operates on the left side of the road and 
was caught in the middle of the street. On 
his way back to the States one of the en- 
gines on his plane went dead and the ship 
was thrown temporarily out of control. It 
landed safely with no one hurt. 


CHURCH 
PAINTINGS 


Mural and Altar 


JOHN KROGMANN 
ARTIST 


Studio 3, 3561 W. Fullerton 
Chicago 


CLERICAL PULPIT ROBES 
Choir Gowns in All Styles 
CASSOCKS 
SURPLICES—STOLES 
CHURCH HANGINGS 
ALTAR LINENS 
CLERICAL SUITS—CLOAKS 


RABATS—RABAT VESTS—COLLARS—SHIRTS 
Inquiries Invited 

C. M. ALMY & SON, INC. 

562 Fifth Avenue, New York 19,N. Y. 


1000 Rooms — 1000 Baths 


5 minutes to Times Square 
A Few Minutes from Anywhere 


East 28th St. 
Hotel ae Youd 6 NY. 


Charles F. Rogers; Jr. ~ Manager 
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Southern Seminary Adds Creager 


To Old Testament Department 
By Wynne C. BoLiek 


SouTHERN Seminary began its fall se- 
mester Sept. 18 with one new professor and 
10 new students. Dr. John L. Yost, pres- 
ident, delivered the opening address to a 
student body of 20 men. 

Dr. Harold L. Creager has accepted a 
call to the Bib-— 
lical Department, 
Old _ Testament. 
For the past nine 
years he has™ 
taught Old Testa- 
ment subjects at. 
Waterloo Seminary, Ontario, Canada. 

A graduate of Gettysburg College and 
Seminary, he has studied at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania and the University 
of Chicago. He has served pastorates in 
New York, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey. 

He is author of the section on the Psalms 
in the forthcoming Old Testament Com- 
mentary edited by Dr. Herbert C. Alle=j 
man. With Dr. Alleman he collaborated} 
on a beginner’s Hebrew grammar. 

Dr. Charles K. Bell, after years of serv- 
ice on the seminary faculty, retired July 1 
This was done on the basis of the board o 
trustees’ new retirement policy. 

NEWBERRY COLLEGE opened Sept. 12 wit!) 
a record enrollment of over 500. Of thes: 
275 are in the freshman class. 

The opening service was informal. Dy» 
Karl W. Kinard, synod president, con 
ducted the devotional service and ad 
dressed the student body on behalf of th 
synod. 

In order to care for the large enrollmer 
three students have been placed in mo 
of the rooms. About 250 G. I.’s are regi 
istered. 

THE SYNODICAL EXECUTIVE BOARD recent 
voted to recommend to the synod full ec 
operation in the purchase and develoy | 
ment of the assembly ground at Arde 
N. C. Several southern synods will wor']} 
jointly on this project. North Carolina arr) 
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SOUTH 
CAROLINA 


yeorgia-Alabama nave already voted ap- 

wroval. Known as “Crescent Hill,’ the 

amp is located on the Hendersonville 
& \ighway, 10 miles south of Asheville. 
A ToTaL of $61,916.68 has been con- 
Fi ributed to Lutheran World Action, ac- 
ording to J. B. Ballentine, synodical treas- 
irer. This covers the period from Jan. 1 
hrough Aug. 31. Payments on ULC ap- 
yortionment totaled $29,000. This is a gain 
rf $8,500 over the same period in 1945. 

THREE PasTorS had their cars “taken” 
rom them recently. This was not due to 
iny upsurge of robbery. It came as an 
»xpression of esteem by members and 
riends. The owners of new automobiles 
ire the Rev. Lester A. Wertz, pastor of 
Resurrection Church, Cameron; the Rev. 
F 7, W. Brandt, pastor of St. Barnabas 
Shurch, Charleston; and the Rev. Carl B. 
Saughman, social missions pastor. 

Mr. Hesron Cuurcu, Leesville, the Rev. 
J. L. Drafts pastor, dedicated a new par- 
ish building, Aug. 18. The Rev. Jason W. 
Oxner, former pastor, and President 


"POWER FOR PEACE meets the urgent demand of churches of 


Kinard participated in the dedication. 

Tue Rev. Paut G. McCuLLoucH was in- 
stalled at Bethel Church, White Rock, Sept. 
8. President Kinard directed the service. 

LEXINGTON PARISH, the Rev. Thomas F. 
Suber pastor, continues to make progress. 
Zion congregation has erected a new 
brick church to replace the structure de- 
stroyed by fire. Providence congregation 
has recently remodeled their building. All 
this work has been accomplished without 
incurring any debts. 

HERE AND THERE: Dr, Paul M. Kinports, 
Charleston, and Dr. John Schmidt, Colum- 
bia, were both on the faculty of the sum- 
mer school for church workers conducted 
by the North Carolina Synod. ... Bethany 
Church, Edmund, the Rev. Edwin Ziegler 
pastor, has paid its two-year quota for 
LWA. . .. The Rev. Wynne C. Boliek 
preached in Redeemer Church, Charleston, 
Aug. 18.... The Rev. J. LeGrande Mayer, 
Redeemer pastor, was attending the School 
of Social Missions conducted by the Board 
of American Missions in Indiana. 


America for a brief and lucid exposition of the United Nations." 


Walter W. Van Kirk, Secretary 
Commission on a Just and Durable Peace 


J A New Study Text for Church Schools, 


Mae lala I 
ae 


A ew, revealing and important elective study for young people and 
adults that explains in down-to-earth terms the formation, frame- 
work and functions of the UNO and the role of the Christian Church 
in future world political strategy. In interesting style the author, an 
outstanding authority on international church and political relations, 
shows Christian people how they can intelligently help promote 


Organizations and Community Groups 


POWER FOR PEACE 


by O. Frederick Nolde 
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MUHLENBERG 
PRESS 


reg world order. 

$1.00, single copy 90c per copy, for I2 or more 
all 

4 ORDER YOUR COPY NOW FROM 
UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 

860 N. Wabash Ave. 610 Smithtield Street 1617 Sumter Street 

1 | Chicago || Pittsburgh 22 Columbia 3, S. C. 
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South Carolina League Meets 

Over 300 young people attended the 
convention of the South Carolina Luther 
League, Aug. 26-28. It was held in Faith 
Church, Batesburg, the Rev. Raymond 
Ellsworth pastor. 


“A Mighty Fortress” was theme around 


which addresses were centered. Speakers 
included Dr. Charles J. Shealy, Spartan- 
burg; the Rev. J. Obert Kempson, Colum- 
bia; the Rev. Henry A. McCullough, Jr., 
Columbia; and the Rev. Henry Wingard, 


National pipes 


SINCE 1863...AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 


VESTMENTS 


for Choir and Pulpit 
Hangings - Ornaments, 
Supplies - Ete. 

Catalog free on request 


The C. E. Ward Co. 
New London, Ohio 
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Georgetown. The Rev. Vernon F. Frazier, 
Sumter, was convention chaplain. 

Newly elected officers are: Virginia 
Caughman, Lexington, president; Anna 
Margaret Lominick, Pomaria, vice-pres- 
ident; Rebecca Goodale, Spartanburg, re- 
cording secretary; Nell Petrea, Rock Hill, 
corresponding secretary; Martha Barre, 
Lexington, treasurer. 

Secretaries for the year will be: Armand 
Shealy, Columbia, educational secretary; 
Emma Julia Ballentine, Newberry, mis- 
sionary secretary; G. B. Corley, Lexington, 
life service secretary; Bette Shealy, Co- 
lumbia, intermediate secretary; Bette Rice, | 
Newberry, publicity secretary; Eulalie | 
Adams, Charleston, statistical secretary; | 
Mabel Bauknight, West Columbia, arch- | 
ivist; the Rev. Charles J. Shealy, Jr., 
Aiken, executive secretary. 


DECEASED 


William O. Fegely 

Dr. William O. Fegely, 79, retired pastor 
of Augustus Church, Trappe, Pa., died in 
Norristown, Pa., Sept. 9, after a long ill- 
ness. He had served the historic congre- 
gation 47 years before resigning in 1943. 

Ordained in 1893, Dr. Fegely was a grad- 
uate of the Philadelphia Seminary and 
Muhlenberg College. He received a docton 
of divinity degree from Ursinus College in 
1924. 

Surviving are two daughters, Mrs. Pau) * 
Davenport and Miss Alma Fegely, both oi! 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. Funeral services were 
held at Augustus Church, Sept. 13. 


CHANGES OF PASTORATE 


BERHENKE, CARL H. From Chaplaincy. T 
Ascension Church, Chicago, Ill. Walcott an 
Cornelia Aves. 


BOGGS, JAMES R. From Southern Seminary 


(Student) To Liberty Parish, N. C. Smit’ }” 
Blvd. \ 
BOOS, FREDERICK C. From Philadelphi 
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Seminary. (Student) To Our Saviour Church, 
&\ Harmon-on-Hudson, N. Y. c/o Our Saviour 
Church. 
@) JCHHOLZ, FLOYD F. From Philadelphia 
Ma) Seminary. (Student) To St. Mark's Church, 
Crum Creek, N. Y., and St. Paul's Church, 
i) Sf. Johnsville, N. Y. 15 E. Liberty St., St. 
il, Johnsville. 
ASPAR, THEODORE R. From Philadelphia 
Seminary. (Student) To Good Shepherd 
Church, Weehawken, N. J., as Assistant Pas- 
tor. 98 Columbia Terrace. 
““}OWLER, HUGH. From Littleton, Colo. To 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, Calhan, Colo. 
INCH, HERBERT. Called to State School, 
Wassaic, N. Y., as Chaplain. 


Reading, Pa. To Grace Church, Hatfield, Pa. 

Broad St. 

"OX, LEWIS R. From Mt. Calvary Church, 
Erie, Pa., and St. John's Church, Girard, Pa. 
To Knox Parish, Pa. R.F.D. No. 2. 

yRETH, MORRIS S., Ph.D. From Albright 
College, Reading, Pa., as Professor. To 
Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa., as Pro- 
fessor. 621 N. 24th St. 

HEIST, DONALD H. From Philadelphia Semi- 

nary. (Student) To St. John's Church, Co- 

lumbia, Pa., as Assistant Pastor. Sixth and 
ra Locust Sts. 

us HORN, EDWARD T., D.D. From Tannersville, 

of Pa. (Foreign Missionary) To Muhlenberg 

College, Allentown, Pa., as Professor. 

MANGELSEN, JOHN. From Milverton, On- 

tario, Can. To St. John's Church, Aylmer, 

Ontario, Can. Talbot St. 

nil AcCARNEY, HOWARD J. From Field Secre- 

_j| tary, Gettysburg Seminary. To Faculty, Get- 
tysburg College. 115 Buford Ave., Gettys- 
burg. 

AcCULLOUGH, PAUL G. From Good Shep- 
herd Church, Walterboro, S$. C. To Bethel 
Church, White Rock, S. C. 

MESSERSMITH, ALVIN F. From Gettysburg 

Seminary. (Student) To St. John's Church, 

Manorton, N. Y. R.F.D., Elizaville, N. Y. 

ILLER, L. S. G., D.D. From Grace Church, 

Laurel, Miss. To United Lutheran Mission, 

Tokyo, Japan, as Foreign Missionary. 

UMFORD, KARL LUTHER. From Chaplaincy. 

To Glen Rock Parish, Pa. 
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MURTLAND, J. VICTOR. From Trinity Church, 
Latrobe, Pa., as Associate Pastor. To St. 
Stephen's Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. 7710 Ham- 
ilton Ave. 

ROHRBAUGH, JOHN E. From Philadelphia 
Seminary. (Student) To Concord Church, 
West Greece, N. Y. 


You can share the Word with others and re- 
ceive an income for life for yourself—easily 
and simply through the Annuity Agreement 
plan of the American Bible Society. 

Why not join the thousands of grateful own- 
ers of these Agreements—those who REGU- 
LARLY receive their checks at stated inter- 
vals—those who have that pleasant satisfaction 
of knowing that their agreement has almost 
100 years of success behind it. 

And, too, wouldn’t it give you a glow of 
satisfaction to know that you are sharing in 
the work of distributing the Scriptures to 
millions throughout the world? 

“A Gift That Lives” tells you of this grand 
Plan and how it works. Will you not let us 
send you this booklet? 


AN MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 
Ct income (Sigg RRP SRE oer Seen a ere eae | 
| Qestey American Bible Society, | 
| < Bible House, New York, N. Y. | 


| Please send me, without obligation, your 
booklet p,.62 entitled “A Gift That Lives?’ | 


| Name av van veces sousnddsecascupsvossscquscscvacassvcsnseesecesceseetan | 
USA darege eet eA RS | 
| CHYAAS ahaa ntoriefiecabnee fate sin woki | 
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lad Tidings 


FROM YOUR 
TOWER AT 


Let your church tower pour out the ever 
glorious songs of The Saviour’s birth 
through the rich, golden voice of Schul- 
merich Carillonic Bells. Here is the in- 
strument best fitted to translate the songs 
of the ages into songs in the air, with tones 
of purest beauty. 

You may have the joyous voice of Caril- 
lonic Bells in your church this Christmas. 
No season could be more appropriate than 
this, to dedicate a memorial that proclaims 
joy and peace to heart and home. Early 
inquiry is necessary if installation by 
Christmas is desired. 


‘S. Wit! 
nedium A 


Musica] 


» Schulmerich 


qui ELECTRONICS, ine: 


CARILLONIC BELLS - TOWER MUSIC SYSTEMS - ACOUSTIC 
CORRECTION UNITS: SOUND DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS CHURCH HEARING AIDS 
SELLERSVILLE, PA. 
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SCHICK, CLAUDE E. From Service Pastor 
Philadelphia, Pa. To Assistant to Synod O} 
ficers, Philadelphia, Pa. 1228 Spruce St. 

SCHMIDT, HERBERT H. From Woodsbor 
Parish, Md. To Gettysburg Seminary, Pa., a 
Librarian. 


Deen UU EEE EEE 


Commission of Adjudication of the Unite 
Lutheran Church will meet at 12.30 P. M., Oc 
10, in the Hollanden Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio. 

George J. Gongaware, Sec. 


ULC CALENDAR 


OCTOBER 


2- 4. Brotherhood of the 
Church, Biennial Convention. 
Hotel, Erie, Pa. 2 P. M. 

3- 7. Women's Missionary Society Trienni 
Convention, William Penn Hotel, Pitt 
burgh, Pa. 

5-11. United Lutheran Church in Americ 
Fifteenth Biennial Convention, Mus 
Hall of Cleveland Auditorium, East 6 
and Lakeside Streets, Cleveland, Ohi 


United Luthera 
Richfor 


10 A. M. 

15-16. Women's Missionary Society, Susqu: 
hanna Conference, Central Penns) 
vania Synod, St. Matthew's Churc 


Bloomsburg, Pa. 

Women's Missionary Society, Georgi 
Alabama Synod, Church of the Resu 
rection, Augusta, Ga. 8 P. M. 
Women's Missionary Society of India 
Synod, 27th Convention, Grace L 
theran Church, Elkhart, Ind. 3 P. M. 
Women's Missionary Society, Marylat 
Synod. St. John's Church, Hagerstow 
Women's Missionary Society of Mi 
Convention, Benningte 


15-17. 


15-17. 


23-24. 


23-24. 
west Synod 
Nebr. 
Women's Missionary Society of Ke 
tucky-Tennessee Synod Convention, 
Matthew's Lutheran Church, Paduc# 
Ky. 

East Pennsylvania Conference, Cenii 
Pennsylvania Synod, St. Matthe 
Church, Allentown. 2 P. M. 


24-26. 


28-29. 


The Luthes 


oe 


A splendid gift book 
that brings hope as well 
as reading pleasure 


By Unknown 
Ways 


By W. G. BRANCH. Here is a book of hope, rather than 
of pity; of inspiration rather than of sympathy. By re- 
counting experiences of well known people who have 
won magnificent triumphs over their handicaps, the 
author points the way to similar victories for others. A 
book that can (and should) be given to every handi- 
capped person — without embarrassment to the giver or 
the recipient. Just published, $1.50 


“A treasury of devotion...” 


Five Minutes a Day 


Compiled by ROBERT E. SPEER. Prayers, Bible verses 
and poems for our daily moments of prayer and quiet 
thought. “A beautiful and enriching treasury of devo- 
tion, All will discover in it a true means of communion 
with God.’ — Henry Sloane Coffin $1.00 


Pe! 
Ee 
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In CONCLUSION . . 


WHEN YOU ARE IN CHURCH next Sun- 
day you will probably hear your pastor 
pray for the success of the Cleveland 
convention. Two weeks later, on Oct. 
20, the pastor will report the actions 
taken by delegates we are sending to 
this big meeting. 

We take our conventions very se- 
riously. Although only 570 are elected 
to represent our 1,800,000 members at 
the 1946 convention, their decisions af- 
fect the church life of all of us. They 
will listen as men and women report 
on the work of all our church boards 
and other agencies. They will decide 
on plans for the future. 

Money has a good bit to do with 
church work, of course. The Cleveland 
convention will probably endorse a 
proposal to raise $5,000,000 for ULC 
colleges in a special “Christian Higher 
Education Year,” perhaps 1948 or 1949. 
Enthusiasm will be strong for comple- 
tion of the $10,000,000 World Action 
fund in 1946-47. Delegates will be 
asked to consider increasing the an- 
nual benevolenee budget of the ULC 
from $2,500,000 to $2,750,000. These 
figures look fairly large until you di- 
vide them. by the number of church 
members. Then they are so small as to 
seem to be not nearly enough. 


RELEASE FROM PRISON of all who were 
arrested in the U.S. as conscientious 
objectors to military service will be 
asked by the ULC Board of Social Mis- 
sions. The U.S. Government should be 
urged to release other conscientious ob- 
jectors from civilian public service 
camps in the same ratio as men are be- 
ing released from the armed services, 
the Board will recommend. These pro- 
posals are fair enough, and certainly 
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should be endorsed. 

No great amount of time should b 
necessary in settling the question of | 
pension plan for ULC pastors. A com 
promise proposal will be offered whic! 
should satisfy those who want social 
ized pensions under the new contrib 
utory plan. The proposal is that a spe 
cial grant—based on benevolence in 
come—shall be made annually to eac! 
retired or disabled pastor, in additio: 
to the rest of his pension. This year th 
grant would probably be $175 apiece. 


SURELY THE CONVENTION will accep 
with enthusiasm the plan for a ney 
hymn book intended for the ULC an 
at least three other Lutheran groups i 
America. It would mark a drawing to 
gether of divided Lutheranism in th 
sacred business of worship. 

Work of the chaplains who serve 
with the armed forces during the wa 
will be recognized by presenting eac 
of them with a medal. U.S. Army Chie 
of Chaplains, Major General Luther L 
Miller, will speak at the program wher 
the medals are given. 

Great concern will be evident whe 
Dr. Fry and Dr. Michelfelder speak o 
Sunday afternoon regarding our rescu 
program for ruined peoples of Europ 
and Asia. We have heard a large pai 
of the story already, but these first 
hand reports will heighten our sense ¢ 
urgency in going on with our task. 

The rest of the news of the conven 
tion will have to wait until it has bee 
held. Read Tue Lutueran carefully th 
month. Reports will appear in ot 
issues of Oct. 9, 16, and 23. 


Elion Kea, 


The Luther 


HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS OF LUTHERANS 
READ THEM EVERY SUNDAY 


CHURCH BULLETIN SERVICE 


'ORSHIP CENTERED » EDUCATIONAL © ATTRACTIVE 
It Isn't Too Late To Subscribe for 1946-47 


ithusiastic acceptance by hundreds of our congre- 
tions of the Weekly Bulletins made available on a 
ar-round subscription basis is evidence of their 
pularity. Pastors and church members favor these 
lletins for their arresting illustrations, educational 
»ssages, dignified and worshipful designs. Bulletins 
tained in this service are planned specifically for 
e United Lutheran Church. First page features a 
mmanding illustration, the fourth page a well writ- 
n message pertinent of the theme of the day. Ilus- 
itions frequently dramatize fourth page messages. 
yur church message appears on inside pages. Paper 
ack is specially adaptable to all forms of dupli- 
ting processes. Folded size: 5% x 8% inches. 

NEW SPECIALLY DESIGNED BULLETIN FOR 
\CH WEEK OF THE YEAR (Excepting July and 
igust when selection can be made from an undated 
‘ies ). 


YEARLY SUBSCRIBERS RECEIVE a dated weekly bulletin 
for each Sunday from September to June (except when a 
Church Board has a special bulletin) with one undated Bul- 
letin each for July and August. Special issues are published 
from time to time. Beautiful four color bulletins are offered 
for Christmas, Palm Sunday and Easter. Regular issues are 
printed usually in black, sepia, blue, green or some other 


appropriate color. 


bscription Price (Regular Bulletins) Pe persO0r 
n-Subscribers (Regular Bulletins) per 100 
bscription Price (4-color Bulletins). per 100..... 
yn-Subscribers (4-color Bulletins) per 100. 


..40¢ plus postage 

ors Lv60€ plus postage 
.75¢ plus postage 

-$1,00 plus postage 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


9 N. Wabash Avenue 610 Smithfield Street 
Chicago || Pittsburgh 22 


1617 Sumter Street 
Columbia 3, So. Car. 


Read About 


some of the many phases 


of . 


Social Missions 


in 


77 WTHERAN 


during October 


Social Missions Month 


‘Are Labor Unions Justified?" — The Rev. W. Roy Hashinger 
"Corruption in Political Office’ — Mr. Richard Sutcliffe 

"The Ministry Must Go Where People Are" — The Rev. Francis A. Shearer 
"Expanding the Kingdom" — The Rev. Royal E. Lesher 


®- O22 


Helpful Materials Available from 
The Board of Social Missions 


of the 


United Lutheran Church in America 
231 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


